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THE VENICE EXTRACTS FROM THE TESTAMENTS 
OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. 


IN view of the rarity of MSS of the Greek text of the Testaments it 
seems worth while to put into print these extracts which occur in Cod. 
Venet. Marc. Gr. 494, between the Commentary of Andrew of Crete on 
the Apocalypse and the Hymns of Symeon Maurus. The MS isa paper 
one, assigned to cent. xiii. The hand of the pages I have transcribed 
(from a rotograph) is terribly contracted, so much so as almost to 
amount to shorthand. 

The excerptor is principally interested in the Christian prophecies in 
the Testaments, and passes rapidly over those of them which do not 
contain such matter. 

I give a diplomatic copy of the text, adding the modern chapter and 
verse numeration in the margin. 


M. R. JAMEs. 
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elo yuvaixac xabapl(oyrec aitdo xabapiopG mapavdpw cal yernoerat 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


MARCAN USAGE: NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXE- 
GETICAL, ON THE SECOND GOSPEL 


(continued) 


VIII. Azxiliary and quasi-auxiliary verbs. 


i. Zhe past tense of the substantive verb iv joov with present active, 
present or perfect passive, participle as auxiliary ; exactly equivalent 
to our English ‘was’ ‘were’ with present and past participle (rare 
in Matthew: frequent in Mark and Luke) 


1.16 fv 6 "Iwdvys éevdedvpévos tpixas kapnAov. . . kai écOwv adxpidas. 
No parallel in Luke: altered by Matthew. In classical Greek this 
construction would be quite regular, but the tense would be pluperfect 
and the meaning ‘ had been clothed’. Mark means ‘ was clothed’. 

2.113 qv &v TH epypw... wetpaldpevos ird tov Sarava, ‘was... 
being tempted’, though both A.V. and R.V. have, less exactly, ‘was 
... tempted’. Neither Matthew nor Luke is strictly parallel. Present 
passive participle only once again, in 17. 

3. i122 jw yap dddoxwv abrois ws éfovciay éxwv, ‘was teaching’. The 
only case where both Matthew and Luke retain the Marcan construction. 

4. 133 fv OAy F Tdds éxovvyypévy Tpos THY Oipav. Not (of course) 
‘had been gathered’, but ‘was gathered’. No Synoptic parallel. 

5. 139 qv Kypicowy eis tas ovvaywyas airay, ‘was preaching’. As 
pointed out in ch. III of these Notes (7. 7: .S., Oct. 1924, xxvi p. 15) 
W-H give a wrong reading here with NBL 7AGev, due to the desire 
to find a construction for eis. Not only does the Lucan parallel (iv 44) 
support #v, but Mark i 14 is decisive on the same side: Jesus ‘came into 
Galilee preaching’ at the outset of His ministry, here He ‘continued 
preaching’. Luke retains the construction, Matthew alters it. 

6. ii 6 Foav d€ twes TOV ypapparéwv exel KaPypevor Kai SiaroyLopevor, 
‘were sitting there and discussing’. Matthew alters: Luke retains joav 
xaOypevor, but removes it to the opening of the story, v 17. 

7. i118 Foav of pabyrai “Iwavov Kai oi Papwaior vnorevovres. The 
statement is dropped at this point by both Matthew and Luke. 

8. iv 38 airis jw év rH mpipry ... Kxabeddwv. Again altered by both, 
by Matthew to the imperfect, by Luke to an aorist. 

9. V5 fw Kpalwv Kai xataxérrwv éavrov AiGous, ‘ continually, night and 
day . . . he was crying out and cutting himself...’ The verse is 
dropped in both derivative accounts. 
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10. VII fw be eked. . . dyéAn xolpwv peyddAn Bockopevy. Retained 
by Matthew, probably because the verb need not go with the participle : 
‘there was there a great herd feeding’, rather than ‘a great herd was 
feeding there’. Luke makes that clearer by altering to Bocxopévwv.' 

Il. vi 52 jv atrav 7 Kapdia rerwpwpévyn. No parallels. 

12. ix 4 Kal Roav cvvAadodivres 76 “Invot. Both Matthew and Luke 
alter, Luke to the imperfect ovyveAdAovv, Matthew by suppressing jay 
and connecting the participle with the preceding verb. 

Ig. X 22 tw yap éxwv xpypata [v./. xrypata| woAdAd. Here it is 
Matthew who retains the Marcan construction, Luke who alters it (jy 
motos): but see further, on this verse and context, § v 15 below, 
P- 359- 

14. xX 32 joav 8é &v rH 636 dvaBaivovres cis ‘IepordAvpo. Luke omits 
the verse, Matthew quite alters the construction. 

15. X 324 xai hw mpodywv airovs 6 ‘Ingots. No parallels. 

16. xiv 4 Roav S5€ twes dyavaxtoivres pos éavtovs. No parallel in 
Luke: Matthew alters to the aorist. 

I]. xiv 409 fjoav yap airév of épOadpoi xataBapuvopevo. Matthew 
retains the construction but alters the present to the perfect participle : 
by so doing he may keep the letter of grammatical rule, but it is to the 
havoc of the sense, for the pluperfect is quite out of place. Their eyes 
‘were being weighed down’, not ‘had been weighed down’. There is 
no parallel in Luke. 

18. xiv 49 Kal jpépay juny mpods ipas év TG iepG Siddoxwv. Altered 
by Luke to a participle, évros ov (avoiding two verbs connected with 
xai), by Matthew, because he disliked the construction, to éxaOe{ouqv. 

IQ. xiv 54 fv ovveabypevos pera tov imyperov. Here for the first 
time both Matthew and Luke make the same alteration, substituting 
éxd@yro for jv cvvkabnpevos—though one has pera trav with Mark and 
the other péoos airav. But it is not beyond the ordinary doctrine of 
chances that in this solitary case out of a list of twenty-four passages 
the two later Evangelists should independently hit on so simple 
a change. 

20. xv 7 fv 52 6 Aeydpevos BapaBPas pera tov ctaciacriv Sedepévos. 
* Now the fellow called Barabbas was . .. lying in prison’: A.V. wrongly 
separates jv from dedeuévos, rendering ‘there was one . . . Barabbas 
which lay bound’; R.V. is ambiguous. Mark’s whole reference to 
Barabbas is so awkwardly expressed, that it is not to be wondered at 
that the story is re-drafted by the other two Evangelists. 

21. xv 26 fv % éxcypady tis airias airod érryeypaypévyn. Both the 
others change, partly perhaps because the brevity of the Marcan account 


1 Booxopévn in Luke viii 32, in spite of the strong authority of 8 B D (not d) @a, 
looks like an assimilation to Matthew (and Mark). 
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seemed to call for expansion: Mark e.g. does not tell us where the 
inscription was put. 

22. xv 40 joav 8é Kai yuvaixes dd paxpdbev Oewpotoa. Retained by 
Matthew, probably for the reason suggested on no. 10 above: altered 
by Luke. 

23. XV 43 Os Kal abrds fv mpoodexdpuevos tiv Bacirelav rod Geod. 
Altered by both, by Luke to the imperfect of the same verb, by 
Matthew to the aorist of another verb. 

24. xv 46 év pryjpati 6 hv AcAaTopnpéevov éx wérpas, ‘which was hewn 
out’ A.V. rightly : R.V. which had rendered the idiom rightly in 1, 4, 
II, 21, at last found a chance to hark back to the classical pluperfect, 
‘which had been hewn out’. But Marcan usage is clear. Matthew 
changes to the active 6 éAaréynoe év tH 7érpa, Luke to the shorter 
but perhaps more ambiguous phrase év pyyjpati AagevTa. 

The number of instances cited shews that we have here a favourite 
locution of Mark. No difference has been made in the list between 
instances of the present active (or passive 2, 17) participle and instances 
of the perfect passive participle, because it does not appear that Mark 
made any. But his most characteristic usage is with the present par- 
ticiple, ({2], 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, [17], 18, 19, 22, 23, or 
three out of every four cases), and it is exactly equivalent to our own 
use of the auxiliary verb and participle for the imperfect ‘he was 
teaching’ ‘ they were fasting’ ‘he was in the stern sleeping’. Similarly 
the construction with the perfect passive participle corresponds closely 
enough to our ‘he was clothed’. Matthew very rarely uses any form of 
the construction ; never with the present participle, except in the few 
cases he takes over unaltered from Mark, 3, 10, 13, 22. Luke on 
the other hand is not averse to it in the rest of his Gospel, but he 
prunes it away drastically from his Marcan material, leaving it only in 
the three first cases of his meeting with it, 3, 5, 6. 

It might almost be said that this construction with the auxiliary verb is 
for Mark, as for us, the real imperfect : for his use of the proper imper- 
fect is little, if at all, removed from his use of the aorist. In cases such 
as ii 27 éAeyer abrois TS oa¢BBarov da tov dvOpwrov xrX., OF V 30 éruetpa- 
eis év TS dxAw EAcyev Tis pov Haro; it seems quite impossible to read 
into éAeyey any sense different from that of efrev. When Mark wants 
to give the continuous sense of the imperfect, he uses jv with the present 
participle: just as when he wants to give another shade of the imper- 
fect, the inchoative sense, ‘began to do’ a thing, he uses what is in 
effect another auxiliary verb, as we shall now see.* 


1 Both uses, #v with present participle and jpfaro with present infinitive, reflect 
Aramaic use, as I learn from the Rev. C. H. Dodd of Mansfield College, who 
supplies me with references to G. Dalman Die Worte Jesu pp. 28, 21. 
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ii, The verb dpyopat (npgaro npgavro) with present infinitive as auxiliary 
Sor the imperfect (Matthew 10 times, Mark 26, Luke 18), 


1. 145 6 88 é&eAOav jpéaro knpicoev... Matthew omits the verse: 
Luke has a (roughly parallel) imperfect. . 

2. ii 23 of pabyral airod npgavro bddv rovety TiAXovTes. .. Matthew 
retains j#péavro: Luke again substitutes an imperfect. 

3. ivr Kal rddw apgato SiddoKew rapa tiv Oédaccay. Both Matthew 
and Luke omit the phrase. 

4. V 17 Kal npgavro mapaxadeiv airov dredOciv . .. Both the other 
Synoptists change into an aorist. 

5. V 20 Kal dwmdOev Kai jpgato ‘xypiooew . . . No parallel in 
Matthew: Luke substitutes a participle, drm\Oev knpisowr. 

6. vi 2 Kai yevopuévov vafBdrov npkatro diddoKew év TH owvaywyp- No 
parallel i in Luke: Matthew gives the imperfect. 

7. Vi 7 jpgaro abrovs adroaréAXew do Sv0, cai édidov aibrois é£ovoiay.. . 
No strict parallel in either Synoptist : but for the imperfect 2éio0v both 
substitute the aorist édwxey. Here, and often in Mark, jpéuaro marks 
a ‘beginning’ in the sense of a new departure rather than a continuous 
process. 

8. vi 34 xal npéato diddoxew airots woAAd. The whole phrase dis- 
appears from both the other accounts : but in the next verse Luke ix 12 
has 7 3¢ jépa npgaro KAivew. That is to say, he borrows Mark’s jpégaro, 
but transfers it to something to which ‘beginning’ was strictly appro- 
priate: ‘the sun began to get low’. 

9. Vi 55 Kai npgavro émi trois KpaBarro.s Tois KaxGs Exovras Tepipepev. 
The whole paragraph is absent from Luke: Matthew substitutes an 
aorist, rpoonveyKkav. 

10. viii rr Kal éf#AOov oi Dapwaio xai jpgavro ov lyreiv aire. 
Matthew has an imperfect: Luke has the Q account of the demand for 
a sign (xi 29), and therefore leaves out Mark’s account. 

II. viii 31 Kal npgaro diddoxew airovs ri dei... Retained by Matthew : 
Luke has an aorist participle. 

12, viii 32 xal mpooAaPdpevos 6 Ilérpos airov npéaro émitypav arg. 
So also Matthew: Luke omits the episode. 

1g. x 28 jpgéaro A€yew 6 Ilérpos aire. In both the other accounts «fev. 

14. X 32 npgato avrois A€yew Ta péAXOvTa aitG cuvpBaivew : just as 
viii 3, no. 1%. Once more both Matthew and Luke have simply «lev. 

15. X 41 xal dxovoartes of déxa npgavto dyavaxteiv... Luke, to save 
the credit of two leading apostles, omits all personal references in this 
episode: Matthew leaves the main story untouched, but for jpéayro 
dyavaxreiy substitutes the aorist 7yavd«rycay. 

16. x 47 (of Bartimaeus) npgaro xpafew wai Aéyew... Very probably 
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he did begin and go on with repeated cries: but both Matthew and 
Luke are, as usual, content with an aorist. 

I]. xi 15 npéato éxBaddew Trois twAodvras. Matthew again has the 
aorist: Luke by exception (and so in no. 18) retains the Marcan 
phrase. 

18. xii 1 Kal jpéaro aitois év wapaBodais Nadeiv “Auredova... . 
Matthew, having just inserted in the Marcan framework the parable of 
the Two Sons, naturally omits the whole phrase: Luke follows Mark 
again, as in the last preceding case. 

19. xili 5 jpgato A€yew airois BAérere py tis Spas wAavjoy. As in 
no. II, it is a real commencement of new matter, the eschatological 
discourse. Notwithstanding, both the other Synoptists prefer to treat 
our Lord’s words simply as an answer to the question put to Him, 
‘When shall these things be?’ and so introduce them with an aorist. 

20. xiv 19 jpfavro AvreioGar kai Aéyew aitG . . . Matthew retains 
npfavto: Luke omits this and the following verse, perhaps because it 
seemed impossible that any but the actual traitor could have needed to 
put the question ‘Is it I?’ 

21. xiv 33 npéaro éxOapPeicba Kai addnpoveiv. Matthew once more 
retains jpgaro: Luke omits the whole verse. 

22. xiv 65 Kal npfavré twes eurriew airg. For this Matthew has an 
aorist, Luke (better) an imperfect. 

23. xiv 69 Kai 7 radioxy idotca airiv npgaro rddw A€yew. For this 
Matthew has a present tense, Luke an aorist. B and the Sahidic, 
moved by just the same considerations as the two Evangelists, substitute 
elev in St Mark for the characteristic language of the author. 

24. xiv 71 6 8 jpéaro dvabepariLew. So too Matthew: Luke, not 
liking to attribute oaths or curses to the apostle, contents himself with 
the statement of fact ‘ Peter said’. 

25. xv 8 6 dxAos ptaro airciobar.... The verse has nothing corre- 
sponding to it in the other two accounts. 

26. xv 18 «ai qpéavto domwdlecba avrov. Cf. no. 22: there, as here, 
Matthew has, instead of jpfavro, an aorist. No parallel in Luke. 

Out of these twenty-six instances, there are parallels in Matthew to 
nineteen, in Luke to fifteen: Matthew gets rid of jpga(v)ro thirteen 
times, or twice in every three, Luke twelve times, or four times out of 
every five. As with regard to the substantive verb and participle, so 
here Matthew is averse to the construction himself, and where he does 
use it it is more often than not (six times out of ten: see 2, 11, 12, 20, 
21, 24) taken over straight from Mark ; while conversely Luke is again 
not so disinclined to the usage on his own account, but leaves it unal- 
tered in Mark less often than Matthew, 17, 18, and see on 8. 


VOL. XXVIII. Aa 
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iii. Zhe verb divapa as auxiliary (altogether Matthew 27 times, 
Mark 33, Luke 26). 


Not only is the verb dSvvayac more common in Mark than in either 
Matthew or Luke, but in many cases its force is so weakened that it 
becomes almost an auxiliary verb, and corresponds to our ‘can’ ‘ could’ 
or even ‘may’ ‘might’. Translation of this shade of meaning is there- 
fore easy in English, and the Authorized Version uses ordinarily ‘can’ 
and ‘could’, but in iv 32 ‘may’, in xiv 5 ‘might have been sold’, and 
in iv 33 ‘as they were able’. In about half the cases of the use of 
Svvapor in St Mark, there is nothing remarkable about it, and they will 
not be cited here: where there are parallels in the other Synoptists, 
they do not shrink from repeating Mark’s phraseology ; where, as in the 
majority of cases, a negative is expressed or implied, we could para- 
phrase ‘it is impossible’. But in the other half Mark’s usage of dvvapa 
is tending towards an auxiliary sense, and any rendering like ‘it is not 
possible’ would exaggerate his meaning: R.V. (though it may be right in 
substituting ‘are able’ for the ‘can’ of A.V. in Mark x 38, 39) goes 
wrong when it tries to represent the future duvjcera: (iii 25, vili 4, ix 
39) by ‘ will (shall) be able’: for the ‘can’ of A.V. all that is necessary 
is to put ‘could’, . 

The cases that follow are those where the weakened or auxiliary use 
is probable or at least possible. 

I. 145 ore pyxére abrov divacba cis rodw pavepas ciceAOciv. There 
was no physical impossibility: A.V., R.V., rightly ‘could no more’. 
No parallel in Matthew or Luke. 

2. iii 20 dore pi) divacba airois pyde dprov dayeiv. No parallels: 
but cf. Mark vi 31 otd dayeiv cixaipow where the sense is practically 
the same as in iii 20 ‘ They could not even get a meal’. Again no 
question of physical impossibility. 

3. ili 23, 24, 25, 26 mwas Sivarar Saravas Saravay éxBdddrAeqw; . . . ob 
Sivarat orabivan . . . ob Suvyoera oriva... ov divaracoriva. Probably 
Matthew and Luke take the passage from Q: in any case they avoid 
the use of dvvaya right through. (But Matthew follows Mark iti 27 
in using it of the entry into the strong man’s house.) 

4. iv 32 Gore dvvacba irs Ti oKidy adrod Ta TeTEWa TOU Oipavod KaTa- 
oxyvovv. Matthew retains Mark’s construction but substitutes éX6éiy for 
dvivacGa:: Luke turns the clause into a statement of fact Kai... xare- 
oxiveocev. Q may once more have affected Matthew and Luke: but 
anyhow they have in fact both avoided Mark’s dvvacGa, which A.V. 
very well renders ‘ may’. 

5. iv 33 He spoke the word to them in parables xafis 7dvvavro 
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dxovew. No parallel in Luke: Matthew omits the phrase. A.V. and 
R.V. ‘as they were able to hear it’, but I suspect that Mark does not 
mean more than ‘in proportion to their capacity’ ‘as they could hear’. 

6. vi5 otk édivaro éxel rovpoat ovdepiav Siva. No parallel: but 
obviously Mark means that it was a moral impossibility for Christ to 
work miracles where there was not faith to correspond. Both our 
versions rightly ‘ could there do’. 

7. Vii 15 8 dvvarat kowdoa airov (cf. v. 18). No parallel in Luke: 
Matthew substitutes the simple xowo?, because ‘ can defile’ hardly means 
more here than ‘ does defile’. 

8. ix 39 ovdeis ydp éorw bs roujoe Sivapw emi TO dvdpari pov Kai dvvy- 
gerat Taxv Kaxodoynoai pe. ‘Could easily revile me’ is surely the right 
shade of the meaning, rather than ‘shall be able to’ of R.V. No parallel 
in Matthew or Luke. 

Q. xiV 5 7dvvaTo yap TotTo 7d pipov mpabjvac... So Matthew: no 
parallel in Luke. ‘ Might have been sold’ A.V. and R.V., rightly. 

10. xiv 7 drav OéAnre divacbe . . . eb rorHoa. Matthew omits: Luke 
again has no parallel. A.V. ‘ whensoever ye will ye may do them good’ 
is exactly right: ‘can do them good’ of R.V. is unnecessary, and ‘are 
able to do them good’ would be an exaggeration of emphasis. 

Consideration of Mark’s use of dvvapa: does not perhaps at first sight 
compel us to conclusions so clear as those of the two preceding sections 
of this paper. But it cannot be without significance that Mark uses this 
verb, in proportion to the length of his Gospel, about twice as often as 
the other two Synoptists: and that being so, I think it is legitimate to 
apply the presumption to be drawn from his use of auxiliary verbs in 
general to this particular case. The parallel of our own language shews 
us how a verb like ‘can’ has tended to lose something of its original 
force: ‘can you come to lunch to-morrow?’ is intermediate between 
‘will you come?’ and ‘are you able to come?’ Verbs like icxvw begin 
to replace the stricter meaning’ of dvvaya: in later Greek. In Mark ix 
18 ‘I said to thy disciples that they should cast it out’ kai oi« toxveay, 
both the other Synoptists substitute ov« 7dvv7y4ncav, perhaps from oix 
ndvvnOnpev Of Mark ix 28. Did the father use a stronger word than the 
apostles ? 


iv. Zhe verb bédw as auxiliary (altogether Matthew 39 times, Mark 25, 
Luke 28). 

@éAw is even mere definitely an auxiliary in Mark than dvvapau. It 
cannot indeed be distinguished from BovAopa:, since the latter word has 
almost dropped out from the language of the Gospels, and @é\w has 
replaced it. But 6édw itself hardly expresses the idea of a strong 
definite wish: for that sense other words have to be found, and @éAw in 

Aaz 
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Mark can almost always be rendered by our own auxiliary verbs ‘ will’ 
(in the present tense) and ‘ would’ (in the past). Since, however, we use 
‘shall’ and not ‘ will’ as the auxiliary verb in the first person (singular 
and plural), the rule does not apply to the forms éAw @éAopev : Mark vi 
25 Oédrw iva efavrijis SGs pou is really mistranslated by the ‘I will’ of 
both A.V. and R.V.: x 35 OéAopey va 6 day airnowpey oe ronoys 
jpiv is better rendered by them ‘ we would’; ‘I want’ or ‘I should 
like’ would be the most exact equivalents, and so indeed also, though 
the existing rendering has too sacred associations to be replaced by 
any other, in xiv 36. 

It is interesting to note further how often in Mark the verbs 6éAw and 
dvvayar, our ‘ would’ and ‘could’, stand in context and contrast with 
one another: i 40 éav OéAys divacai pe xaapioa, ‘If you would, you 
could make me clean’; vi 19 76eAev airév droxreivar Kal odx HdvvaTo, 
‘she would have killed him, but could not’ (A.V. is right: R.V. ‘desired 
to kill him’ is wrong); vii 24 ovddéva 7Ocdev yrovar Kali oix HdvvacOy 
Aabeiv, ‘he would have remained incognito, but could not’; xiv 7 
Grav OéAnre divacGbe airois ravrore eb rovpoa, ‘if you would, you could 
be benefiting them continually ’. 

That @éAw must not be translated ‘wish’ or ‘desire’ in St Mark is 
made abundantly clear by vi 48 76cXev wapedOeiv airovs, which of course 
does not mean ‘He desired to pass them by’, but exactly what we 
express by ‘ He would have passed them by’—if they had not noticed 
Him and stopped Him. 

Now let us take some other passages in order, and see how they fit 
in with the principles of rendering just enunciated. 

iii 13 mpooxaXeirat ots 7HeXev airds. Here we approach nearer than 
anywhere else in the Gospel to the sense of ‘ choice’, and it is possible 
that this is just what is suggested by the otherwise inexplicable airds. 
For obviously it cannot mean ‘whom he himself selected and not 
somebody else’, so that R.V.’s ‘whom he himself would’ is pure non- 
sense: and though St Mark wrote a Greek of his own and not that 
of the grammars, he meant something by it. Faute de mieux, it may 
therefore not be too bold to suggest that what he did mean by airds 
was to add the element of personal choice to the colourless word 7eAev, 
and so for A.V. ‘whom he would’ I would substitute ‘ whom he willed’. 

vi 26 ot« 7OéAnocew aberjoa airyv. For ‘he would not reject her’ 
I should be inclined to write ‘he did not want to reject her’. That is, 
I think, the best rendering where a negative precedes 6édw. 

Vili 34 ef tus Oédeu driow pov édXOeiv. A.V. is right with ‘will come 
after me’, rather than R.V. with ‘would come after me’. Note that in 
the next verse és éay 6€Ayn ovdcax is strictly parallel to ds & av droAécer— 
for it will hardly be suggested that a ‘will to save life’ is contrasted 
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with an accidental or involuntary loss of it. No instance could shew 
more Clearly that 6éAw is practically an auxiliary verb, and nothing else. 
So ix 35, X 43. 

ix 13 éroincav ait doa 7Ocdov. Both A.V. and R.V. ‘what they 
listed’: that is, in modern English, ‘ what they liked’. Not ‘ what they 
willed ’. 

x 36 ri Oédere rorjow ipiv; Our authorities vary a good deal in these 
words, but the reading is borne out by x 51 ri cou OéAers rowjow ; XIV 12 
mov Gédas dmehOdvres Eropdowpev; XV 9 Oédere dwodiow ipiv; and 
possibly xv 12 ri otv | OéAere] roujow ; ‘What would ye I should do?’ or 
in more modernized English ‘What do you want me to do?’! The 
extraordinary reading of 8° BW in x 36 ri Oéderé pe roujow ipiv; is 
relegated to the margin of W-H, and must presumably be a conflation 
between two readings zoijow and pe rorjoa. 

xli 38 tov ypappatéwy trav OedAdvtwv év orodais wepurareiv. A.V. 
‘love’ is a shade too strong: but it is nearer the mark than R.V. 
‘desire’. Our exact equivalent is ‘like’ to walk in their best clothes. 

One remaining word, and it is an important one, must be said about 
the construction @éAw iva.? It is found three times in Mark, vi 25 
Gedw va eEavris 84s pow ext wivaxe tiv Kepadjy “Iwdvov, ix 30 Kai ov« 
nOerev iva tis yvot, X 35 OéedAopev twa 6 eav airnowpev oe Toons Hpiv, 
where the idiomatic rendering is, I think, ‘I want you to give me’ ‘ He 
did not want any one to know’ ‘ We want you to give us’: once 
apiece in Matthew and Luke but in the same phrase, Matt. vii 12 = 
Luke vi 31 dca éav Oédnre (xabas Oédere) iva rordow tiv of dvOpwrot, 
where perhaps the phrase of Q was already so ingrained in Christain use 
as not to permit of change: once in John, xvii 24. Now 6édw va is the 
modern Greek for the future tense: obviously the xowy of the first 
century A.D. was already moving in that direction, and Mark of all the 
Evangelists most nearly represents the xowy unaffected by literary 
tradition. The usage of auxiliary verbs was already beginning to 
establish itself. 


v. The verb exw (73 times in Matthew, 68 in Mark, 76 in Luke). 


The account of auxiliary and quasi-auxiliary verbs would be in- 
complete without some treatment of the verb éyw, which shares with 
the words hitherto treated a disproportionate frequency of usage in 


1 In ix 5 the ordinary texts give «ai mojowpey rpeis oxnvas, and Luke too has ai 
nommowpev : but Matthew has ei 0éAe:s mornow, and whence did he derive «i 6éAas, 
unless he read in Mark either @éAe:s torqow with D b ffi, or OéAes tomowpey with 
© fam 13565? ‘ Would you like us to make three tabernacles ?’ 

2 The use of iva in Mark demands special treatment. It is found 58 times in 
Mark, as against 33 and 37 times respectively in the longer Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke. 
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Mark as compared with Matthew and Luke, though it is not strictly 
auxiliary. Only in two passages is there anything like an echo of the 
low-Latin idiom of adeo with the past participle passive which has as 
we know established itself in the languages of Western Euope: iii 1 
dvOpwros éénpappévny Exwv Thy xeipa, Vili 17 werwpwpevyy Exere Ti 
kapdiav ipav; That does a little bit suggest avefactam habens manum, 
and Matthew and Luke both instinctively substitute the adjective éypd 
for the participle é&ypaypévn: they have nothing parallel to viii 17. 
The papyri and modern Greek, I am told, shew that Greek as well as 
Latin developed along the lines of the auxiliary use of ‘have’ with the 
perfect participle ; and that would account for the two instances in Mark. 

But Mark’s fondness for éxew goes much farther than this, and the 
tendency of the two other Synoptists, and especially Luke, to modify 
Mark’s language on many of the occasions of its use, is worth recording, 
I do not propose to examine ali, or anything like all, of the sixty-eight 
instances where éyw occurs: any Greek writer, literary or not, will of 
course be found to make regular use of the word: what is peculiar to 
Mark is partly just his fondness for it, partly certain characteristic methods 
of employing it where a better trained writer like Luke will generally 
avoid it. 

I. i22 as éfoveiav éywv. So Matthew: but Luke gets rid of gywv 
by writing jv év égovoia 6 Adyos airod. In ii ro, iii 15, the same phrase 
is followed by an infinitive, which makes all the difference. 

2. 1 32 Tovs Kaxas exovras, Cf. i 34, ii 17, vi55. In classical Greek 
this would be xaxas mpdocovras Or xaxas mécxovras: and therefore, 
though Matthew has no objection to the phrase, Luke avoids it here, 
though he does not alter it where our Lord is the speaker, ii 17 xpecay 
éxovow ... latpod... of xax@s txovres—probably a proverbial phrase, 
and for that reason also more difficult of change. 

3. ii 19 dcov xpdvov Exovoew Tov vupdiov per’ adrév, cf. xiv 7 mavrore 
Tovs mrwxors Exere wel Eavtov. In ii 19 both Matthew and Luke omit 
the phrase, primarily no doubt because it is redundant after év 6 6 
vupdios per’ aitav éoriv. But the use with eva: is the use satisfactory 
to Luke, cf. 1, 5, 9, 13. 

4. ii 25 xpetav éxyxev. Omitted by Matthew and Luke, and charac- 
teristically Marcan: but quite classical with a genitive following, ii 17, 
xi 3, xiv 63, and retained on each occasion by both Matthew and Luke. 

5. iii 1, 3 eénpapmevnv Exwv ti xeipo (see above, at the top of the 
page), TO ri xetpa exovre Eypdv: on the first of the two occasions 
Luke vi 6 substitutes 7 xeip airod 4 dSefia Fw Enpa, cf. 1, 3. See the 
next note. 

6. iii 10 dco clyov pdorvyas, cf. iii 22 BeeLeBovd exe, iii 30 rvedpa 
dxdOaprov éxe, V 15 Tov éoxynKoTa Tov Acyidva, Vii 25 élyev 7d Ovydrprov 
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airns veda axdbaprov, ix 17 éxovra mvedpa dAadov. Of these six cases 
of éxew neither Matthew nor Luke (where they have parallels at all) 
retain any one. Luke paraphrases with oi évoyAovpevor id. . . dd’ ob Ta 
Sapovia é&fAOev (but in viii 27 he writes gywv Sayudvia), Matthew with 
Kaxas €xovres, kaxas Satpovilerar, kas taoye. Mark’s use would seem 
to be a sort of colloquial idiom, somewhat resembling our own ‘a man 
with an unclean spirit’ and the like. 

7. iii 29 otx exec dgdeow. Both Matthew and Luke substitute the 
cognate verb ddieoGa:. Mark’s use is very un-Greek—‘ to have forgive- 
ness’ instead of ‘to be forgiven’—and no better example of his 
exaggerated use of éyew could be found. 

8. iv 5, 5, 6, 17 otk elyev yay TodAny, bid 7d pr Exew Babos yijs, dua 7d 
pi exew pay, otk xovow pifav. There is nothing wrong in these 
phrases, but they do illustrate the limitations of Mark’s vocabulary and. 
his fondness for an elementary verb like éyew. Precisely similar is his 
repeated usage, for instance, of épyeoOar. 

Q. iv 40 ovmw exere riotw; cf. xi 22 exere wiotw Oeod. Again 
nothing absolutely incorrect, and Matthew has the construction three 
times, the Epistle of James twice. But common as ziors is in 
St Paul’s Epistles, yew ziorw only occurs three times. Luke viii 25 
changes to rod % riotis ipo ; 

10. V 3 Ti KaToixyow clxev év Tois pyvypacw. Again Luke changes 
noun with gxew to verb éuever, viii 27. 

II. v 23 éoxdtws éxe. A colloquial phrase, unique in N.T., and 
condemned by purists as not found in Attic writers: see Rutherford 
The New Phrynichus p. 481. Both Matthew and Luke alter it. 

12. vi 34 as mpoBata py exovta oéva, ‘as sheep without a 
shepherd’, see on 6 above. The phrase is adopted by Matthew in 
another context, Matt. ix 36. The idea is frequent in O.T., but the 
LXX (cf. Luke’s usage, see on 3 above) always renders ols ov éorw 
TOLL (Swete). 

13. vi 38, viii 5 mdcovs dprovs éxere; Matthew on both occasions 
has the same construction as Mark: Luke here (no parallel to vili 5) 
changes once more to the construction with «va, see on 3, ovx eiciv 
jpiv wrelov 7}... But in viii 16, 17 dre dprovs ovx Exovow, Ste aprovs 
ov éxere (no Lucan parallel), Matthew substitutes éAdBopev, édd Bere. 

14. ix 50 éyere év éavrois dda. No parallel: but perhaps Matthew’s 
ipets éot? rd GAas ris ys (Matt. v 13) represents the Q form of the 
same Saying. 

15. X 21 doa exes twAnTO, 22 Fv yap Exwv xpypara ToAAd, 23 of Ta 
xpjpara éxovres. It is curious that Luke retains the first and third of 
these contiguous phrases, and changes the second to fw yap wAovcws 
odddpa, while Matthew retains in substance the second (with xrjpara 
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for xpjpara) but changes the first to rwAnodv cov ra tirdpxovra and the 
third to wAovews. Obviously the common instinct of both was to 
modify at some point or another Mark’s superabundant use of éyew in 
this context. 

16, xi 13 ouxyv.. . Exoveay pvAXa, ‘a fig-tree in leaf’ ‘ with leaves’. 
Luke omits the whole episode because of its difficulty, Matthew omits 
éxoveav pvAXa, perhaps simply because the phrase immediately following 
‘nothing but leaves’ sufficiently implies that there were leaves. 

17. xii 6 ér &a lye vidv dyaryrév. Both Matthew and Luke re- 
construct the phrase, perhaps just in order to get rid of éyw in this 
connexion. A Greek would naturally have written not ¢lyev vidv, but 
jv aire vids. 

18. xiv 8 & écyev éroinoer, ‘what she could she did’. Luke omits 
the episode, because he has already given a similar story in vii 37 ff: 
Matthew omits this sentence, it may be only to get rid of the colloca- 
tion éué ob mavrore exere 5 Ecye ... But the parallels which Swete 
quotes from Luke to this use of éyw (Luke vii 42, xii 4, xiv 14, Acts iv 
14) are not strictly in point, for in each of them a negative precedes, 
and that makes a real difference. 


Nothing was said above of i 38 ras éxopévas xwpordAas, because this 
use of the participle of the middle voice is not in pari materia with 


the rest of the passages enumerated, and moreover it is quite good 
Greek. 


APPENDIX 
eidévar, ywookew, ervywookew, substantially identical in sense in Mark. 


We are all familiar with the distinction in classical Greek between 
eidévaz ‘to know by intuition’ and ywacxw ‘to know by experience or 
learning’, or in other words between ‘knowing’ and ‘learning’. But 
does this distinction exist for St Mark? Does not the process of 
degeneration of the language of which we have been accumulating 
evidence extend to these two similar verbs as well ? 

I. iv 13 ovK oldare Tiv wapaBoAnv tavrnv ; Kal mas macas Tas Tapa- 
Bodas yvioeoGe ; (no parallel in Matthew or Luke). 

Both A.V. and R.V. translate both words ‘know’: but Swete ad /oc. 
would draw the ordinary distinction between ‘knowledge which comes 
from intuition or insight’ and ‘that which is gained by experience or 
acquaintance’. Our versions are right, if only for the reason that there 
is no future of eidévac in N. T.: eidjow is only once found (Heb. viii rr), 
and that in a quotation from the LXX. But if ywwoopua is used as the 
future of eidévar—as it certainly appears to be in this passage—a pre- 
sumption is already created that in Mark at any rate the two verbs are 
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not really distinguishable. That presumption appears to be borne out 
in the passages which follow. 

2. V 29, 33 €yvw 76 copate Ort tara ard Tis paoriyos ... eidvia 6 
yeyovev airy. 

Our versions make the distinction of ‘felt’ and ‘knowing’: but I do 
not think there is any justification for this, beyond perhaps the con- 
sideration that ywaéoxw may tend to be used where the sphere of know- 
ledge, cwparti or rvevpari, is expressed. 

3. xili 28, 29 5 33, 35 ywwoxera Ore eyyis Td Opos éoriv . . . yuwwoxere 
Ore eyyus éorw éri Oipas . . . od« oidare yap wore & Kaipds [éorw] .. . odK 
oidare yap Tore 6 Kipwos Tis oikius Epxerat. 

Here it is not easy to give any other rendering throughout than 
‘know’. All that can be said is that it is practically a rule with the 
negative to use oidare rather than ywwoxere: cf. iv 27, ix 6, x 38, xi 33, 
Xli 24, Xili 32, xiv 40. 

4. xii 12 éyvwoay yap or mpods abrois tiv mapaBodiy <lrev, and xv 10 
eyivwoxey yap ore bua POdvov wapadeduxecay aitrov (where Matthew at 
any rate thought that 7de was the proper word to use) contrasted with 
ii 10 iva 8é cidjre Gre eLovoiav Exe 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov adrévat dpaprias 
and xi 32 dzavres yap yoecav Tov "Iwdvnv dvtws Ste tpodyrys jv. Here 
I read ydeoav confidently with D W ® 565 700 and O. L. including 4: 
for (i) the alternative reading «Zyov is easily explained as introduced 
from Matthew, (ii) 7decav suits better than «yoy with the word dvrws 
—you can ‘know of a’surety’, but how can you ‘ regard of a surety’? 

Does Mark mean to distinguish in these two sets of passages between 
two sorts of knowledge as predicated on these different occasions of 
Scribes and Pharisees, of Pilate, and of the crowd? I think the words 
are synonymous. 

5. ii 8, v 30, viii 17, xii 15: the participles yvovs, érvyvous, eidws, as 
used of our Lord. 

ii 8 Kai eibis exvyvoris 5 “Inoots 74 tvedpare abtod dri ovtws diadoyi- 
fovrac... For this and the next case see on 2 above. 

V 30 Kai evOis & “Inoois éxvyvois év éavtG ri ef airod divapw efed- 
Gotoav... 

viii 17 Kal yvois A€yer airois Ti diadoyiLeoGe Sri dprovs ovK Exere ; 

xii 15 6 d€ cidas adtaév THY imoxpirw cirev airois Ti pe repdlere ; SO 
BCLAAWa & Vulg. Syriac and Egyptian versions against iddv of the 
rest : and in spite of xii 34 (and xii 28 ?) the preponderance of authority 
for <idas here seems decisive.’ 


1 Even if elds is not the correct reading in this passage, the participle reappears in 
v 33 (quoted above) and vi 20 of Herod époBeiro tiv “Iwdvny, cidds airdv dvdpa 
Sixasov Kai Gyov. So for the other two verbs cf. vi 54 ed@bs ém-yvdvtes adrdv and 
XV 45 yous awd Tod KevTupiavos. 
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It does not seem possible to distinguish any difference of meaning 
between the three verbs as used of our Lord’s knowledge in these 
four passages. What distinction there is is perhaps one of tense— 
eidés being the present, yvovs and émvyvovs the aorist: ywooxwv, ere 
ywookwv, are not found in Mark. In other words, when Mark wanted 
to write a present participle, he used that of ofa: when he was writing 
an aorist, he turned to ywwoxw or érvywooxw. Just as with oidare and 
yveoerGe, so with idas and yvovs, we construct the complete paradigm 
only by the help of the two verbs. 

The practical identity of ywaéoxw and érryweoxw seems to be borne out 
by a comparison of vi 33 xal éyvwoay zoAXoi (if we read éyvwoay with 
BD and fam. 1) «ai rely... ovvédpapov and vi 54 «iis émvyvovtes 
avrov mepiédpapov .. . 


C. H. Turner. 


*AramtHtéc 


A year ago Prof. Souter published in the JourNaL (Oct. 1926, xxviii 
59) a passage of Plutarch illustrating ‘the sense of dyaryrds for which 
I have pleaded in reference to the Gospels. Shortly before the ap- 
pearance of Prof. Souter’s note my friend the late Prof. A. H. Cruick- 
shank, of the University of Durham, had communicated to me another 
passage from Plutarch where dyamyrds is conjoined with pdvos in the 
same sense: dé genio Socratis 27' (Charon talking of his son) otros 
(clrev) & dvbpes énoi povos éori xai dyarnrds, ws tore. 


C. H. Turner. 


THE ‘SHORTER TEXT’ OF St LUKE XxxIl 15-20. 


In one of the Additional Notes to Can we then Believe? Dr Gore 
deals with the problem of the ‘shorter text’ of St Luke’s account of 
the Institution of the Eucharist. In this note the writer, with charac- 
teristic candour, records his abandonment of ‘a preference for the 
longer text, as it is found in the A.V. and R.V.’, and admits the force 
of the textual argument against that longer text, as presented by 
Dr Hort and Dr Sanday. But he still finds the problem of this 
passage insoluble. The shorter text appears to hold the field, yet ‘on 
the other hand, it is difficult to suppose that St Luke should have been 
content to give an account of the Institution which ends so abruptly, 
and leaves it to be supposed that our Lord dealt with the cup before 


1 In the Teubner edition of the Moralia, iii 539. 
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the bread, and should have omitted in connexion with the cup any 
reference to its sacramental meaning’. 

Dr Gore is surely justified, alike in abandoning the ‘longer text’, 
and in feeling that the ‘shorter text’, as commonly presented, is 
extremely hard to accept and to understand. It is the purpose of this 
note to give reasons for thinking that a different ‘ shorter text’ can be 
reconstructed, on the basis of the textual evidence, and that such a text 
is both likely to be what St Luke actually wrote, and also offers none 
of the difficulties which are involved in the acceptance of the reading 
found in Codex Bezae.' 

Before passing on to consider the textual evidence, I would call 
attention to a question which is more important than some scholars 
have appeared to realize. The Marcan narrative provided St Luke 
with the words ovxér: od pi iw x Tod yevypatos THs dpméAov Ews THs 
Hpepas éxeivys Grav aitd rivw Kawov év TH Bacreia Tod Geot. Since Luke 
was purposing to add at a later point a reference to eating and drinking 
at the table of the Lord in His kingdom, he wrote down Mark xiv 25 in 
a shortened form—oid pi) wiw . . . éws drov 7 Bacrrcia rod Geod EAOy ; but 
he also deliberately duplicated the whole utterance—ériOupia éreOiunoa 
gaye ... A€yw yap tpiv dre od pH dayw aird Ews Srov tAnpwhH ev TH 
Baorreia tov Ocot. What was the point of this duplication? This 
will appear more clearly later on ; but it is to be noted that the effect of 
the duplication is to open the story of the Last Supper with a solemn 
and mysterious reference to (1) eating and (2) drinking. In the Zextus 
Receptus this double reference is then repeated, in full liturgical form ; 
whereas in the text of D the reference to drinking is followed only by 
a curiously abrupt account of the eucharistic breaking of the bread. 
Thus it is misleading to speak of that text as though it merely inverted 
the normal liturgical order, and placed the cup before the bread; it 
does not do so?; it merely adds a reference to bread and eating after 


1 The whole passage Luke xxii 14-23 was the subject of a very interesting study 
by Dr H. E. D. Blakiston which appeared in this JourNat in 1903 (vol. iv, pp. 548- 
555). Dr Blakiston, who was definitely inclined to prefer the ‘longer text’ 
to that of W-H, propounded the hypothesis that the whole section was ‘ not 
the Synoptic tradition with additional details perhaps affected by St Paul’s version, 
but a deliberate, though intentionally incomplete, conflation of two distinct, in- 
dependent, and perhaps equally original narratives of the Institution’. The acute 
arguments by which this hypothesis was supported do not concern me here; but 
it is interesting to find that the narrative which Dr Blakiston assigned to the Lucan 
source is exactly identical with the Lucan text towards which, as I believe, the 
textual evidence really points. : 

2 The view here rejected is maintained by Loisy (Zvangiles Synoptiques ii 528) : 
‘le récit de Luc a toujours embarrassé les commentateurs, la bénédiction de la coupe 
précédant celle du pain, sauf 4 revenir une seconde fois aprés le souper.’ Loisy 
holds the common view that the Lucan account and order, as given in D &c., is to 
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the twofold utterance about eating and drinking which is found in 
vv. 15-18. This ‘shorter text’, then, ought not to be thought of as 
narrating a complete eucharistic Institution in an abnormal order. Its 
difficulty is not one of order but of redundance; for if it be accepted 
we have to explain why one half of the Institution-narrative is appended 
to a passage in which the twofold elements of the eucharistic action 
are already represented, enigmatically indeed, but in their normal 
sequence. 

The textual evidence is reduced by Dr Zahn in his Commentary 
(pp. 671 ff) to four main types of reading, namely :— 

I. an early Syriac-Latin form, in which vv. 17-18 are placed after 
capa pov, and take the place of 19-20 as the conclusion of the 
narrative ; 

II. the text of the great uncials, &c. ; 

III. that of the Peshitto, which omits 17-18 altogether, but includes 
19-20 as they are found in II; 

IV. the reading of D a ff* &c., which inserts xai AaBow .. . spd pov 
only, after v. 18. 

This classification is rather a rough one, as a closer glance at the 
Syriac evidence would shew, but it is adequate, perhaps, for our present 
purpose. Of the types thus distinguished, III may clearly be dis- 
regarded ; and in spite of Professor A. C. Clark’s rehabilitation of II 
(Primitive Text of the Gospels pp. 77 ff) I will take leave to assume 
that the weight of evidence is definitely unfavourable to II, and that II 
is a deliberate and non-Lucan assimilation of a difficult passage to more 
familiar texts and usages. But it must not be forgotten that the 
evidence for II, or something very like it, is extremely early. Justin 
Martyr (Afo/, i 66), harmonistic though his reference to the Eucharist 
may be, clearly thought of the words rotro roeire cis tiv dvapyyoiv pov 
as Gospel words, and when he wrote xai 7d rroryjpiov dpoiws it is to be 
presumed that the Lucan écavrws was in his mind. Marcion also— 
though the evidence for his reading at this point is incomplete— 
appears to have had in his text the words d:abjxn é&v 7G aipari pov. 
Therefore, if II is the product of a process of assimilation, that process 
must have begun very early indeed. 

This being admitted and borne in mind, we have next to ask 
whether any of our extant Gospel-texts is sO pure as to preserve the 


be illustrated from the Didache; it reproduces the normal Jewish order of the 
benedictions, which was not the order in which the distribution took place. The 
order bread-wine was due, he thinks, to St Paul, ‘ qui a vu surtout dans l’eucharistie 
le symbole et la continuation du sacrifice de la croix ... De ce point de vue 
théologien, la fraction du pain, symbole de la mort, s’offrait la premiére 4 l’esprit, 
et permettrait de comprendre sans difficulté le symbolisme du vin’. 
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original text from which the process of assimilation and amplification 
took its beginning ; and since the reading of D &c. has been accepted 
as the standard type of ‘shorter text’, we have to ask whether D pre- 
serves what St Luke wrote, or whether even this text has undergone 
any amplification. 

In order to answer this question we must look more closely into 
the texts roughly grouped by Zahn under the heading I. Within this 
group Syr-sin seems to stand over against Syr-cu and 4 ¢ as representing 
a more advanced stage of textual evolution, while 4 ¢, again, are more 
primitive than Syr-cu. <A conspectus will make this clear :— 


Syr-sin e (Syr-cu, 5) 
exOvpua. ereOupnoa 
To Tacxa payew pel” vuwy 
mpo Tov pe mabew 


concupiscentiam concupi 

hoc pascha manducare uobiscum 

priusquam patiar 

Aeyw yap vay dico enim uobis 

(orc) overs ov wn Payw avto quia iam non manducabo illud 

ews oTrov 7AnpwOy doneque adimplear (impleatur 4) 

ev Tn Bacrrea Tov Geov in regno dei 

kat AaBwv aprov ‘ et accepit panem et (et accepto 
pane 4) 

gratias egit (+ <x’ avrw cu) et fregit 

et dedit eis (illis 4) dicens 

hoc est corpus meum 

(+70 vrep UPLwV 

OUTWS TTOLELTE 


ets THV Eunv avauvnow cu: om be) 


evxapioTycas exracev 
Kat edwkev avTos Aeywv 
TOUTO EOTL TO TWA Lov 
To uTep vawy Sidopevov 
OUTWS TOLELTE 


els THY ELNV avayvnow 





Ka pera To Secrvyoat 
AaBwv To rornpiov 


evxapioTnoas er avTw 
evrev AaBere TovTO 


Stapeptoare eis EavTous 
TOUTO EOTL TO GLa [OV 
n xawn diabyxn 

Aeyw yap vpw 


OTL OV PY Tw aro TOV VUV 
aro TOV YEVNLATOS TOVTOV 


ews orov 7 Bacirea Tov 


Geov «XOy 


et 

accepit calicem et 

(accepto calice 4) 

gratias egit (+x avrw cu) 

et dixit accipite (+ hoc et 3 
+rovro ci) 

uiuite (diuidite 4) inter uos 





dico enim uobis 
quod non uiuam (bibam 4) amodo 
de potione uitis (de generatione 
uitis huius 4: azo rov yernparos 
TovTov THS aptredov cu) 
quoadusque (donec 4) regnum 
dei ueniat. 
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The Greek text underlying the Sinaitic Syriac, with its additions of 
7d bwrép ipav dddpevor (‘which I give for you’), odrws woveire xrA., pera 
70 daervijoa, and rodrd gore 7d alpa pov % Kaw diaOyxn, is clearly later, 
at this point, than that represented in the Curetonian, while the 
Curetonian is in its turn later than the Latin authorities grouped with 
it ; and we may conveniently take ¢, therefore, as representing Zahn’s 
group I in its earliest extant form. 

What, then, is the difference between the text of I (e) and that of IV 
(D a f*, &c.)? Neglecting minor details, it amounts simply to this, 
that IV has the words xai AaBov dprov .. . rd cHpad pov after the clause 
éws Grov 7 Bacrcia tod Geot EAOy, whereas I has the same words ap- 
pended tothe clause ws érov tAnpwOy év rH Bacrrcia tod Geod. Dr 
Sanday (in H. D. B. ii 636 f) regarded the reading of e as an attempt to 
improve upon that found in D. ‘The omission of vv. 19-20 
(D a f* i 7) belongs to the oldest form of the Western text. The next 
step was to transpose the order of vv. 17-18 and 19%, so as to make the 
sequence of the Bread and Cup correspond to that in the other 
authorities.’ Yet, with all due deference to so high an authority, it is 
permissible to doubt the correctness of this reconstruction -of the 
textual developement, and to suggest an alternative. 

Since & is not extant at this point, ¢ is our only available representa- 
tive, though by no means a consistent representative, of the African 
Latin; and it is not impossible that e should be regarded here as 
parallel to D rather than derivative from D. In fact, I would suggest, 
these two manuscripts represent two extremely early and almost 
identical attempts to emend a difficult passage, or rather they represent 
one and the same attempt, marred in one case and not in the other by 
a mischance. 

Is there not a presumption, where a piece of ‘ over-matter’ is found, 
in two different but kindred authorities, at two different points in 
a paragraph, that it is in both cases an interpolation? If that is so, 
the present case is surely one in which that presumption is of ex- 
ceptional strength. We have here a little section, very strangely 
placed in D and less strangely in e, but occurring in both cases after 
the words Bacircia rod Geot. Is it not probable, at least, that the 
clause is a very early interpolation, intended from the first to be 
inserted where ¢ has it, but added by mischance, in an ancestor of D, 
after the wrong BaciAcia rot Geot? Professor Turner, to whom I made 
this suggestion, amplifies and illuminates it thus: ‘one might suppose 
that the first change was that a very early annotator put in the xai 
AaBov ... cad pov Clause between two columns of his papyrus roll, 
and that e’s ancestor copied it into his copy in the left-hand column of 
the text, D’s ancestor into the column to the right, that is, at a later point.’ 
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This interpolation, if we may now venture to call it so, is not based 
on 1 Corinthians nor on Matthew but on Mark ; édwxev airois appears 
in Matthew as dots rots pafyrais and is absent from the Pauline text. 
Moreover, with its omission of Aafere it is closer to the text of & in 
Mark than to that of the critical editions, although it does not go so far 
with & as to include ‘et manducauerunt ex illo omnes’, which Professor 
Turner (Jnaugural Lecture ed. 2 p. 71) believes to be the authentic 
Marcan text. Both D and e, however, with eixapurrjoas and gratias 
egit shew a slight assimilation to the Pauline text, or to that of Luke xxii 
17, whereas the Marcan reading is undoubtedly ciAoyjoas (bene- 
dixit 4). 

It may be asked whether after all it is not possible that the e text as 
it stands is original. The answer seems to be that in its present form 
it cannot be the parent of the text of D, nor does it in any way serve 
to explain the reading of the great uncials. On the other hand, it is, 
as I believe, the most primitive text that we possess; but in order to 
explain the other and later forms we seem forced to go back behind all 
extant MS authority, and to discern behind e¢ a text in which there was 
no explicit eucharistic reference at all. Such a text must have seemed 
from the first to cry out for amplification’; and such a text alone 
would afford a simple and adequate explanation of all the subsequent 
variants. That it explains the present reading of e is obvious; while 
Zahn’s text-form II may either have been an independent amplification, 
or, conceivably, may have originated on the basis of the error now 
perpetuated in D and its congeners. In any case, there is a direct 
road from the shortest of all the possible ‘short forms’ to any of the 
longer ones. 

A word must now be said about the resultant text: xai efrev mpos 
abrovs: érbupia éexeOipnoa totro rd mdcxa payeiv pO” ipav mpd Tod 
pe twabeivy A€yw yap tyiv ore ob pH payw aitrd Ews Grov tAnpwhy év 
tH Baorreia tot Geod. Kai Segdpevos rorypiov cixapirtncas elev’ AdBere, 
diapepioare cis Eavtovs. A€yw yap tyiv Sti od ph wiw awd Tod viv amd 
Tov yevypatos [rovrouv| THs duréAov Ews Srov EAOy 7% Bacrrcia Tod Geod. 
wriv idodv % xelp tod mapadidovrés pe «tA. All this is deliberately 
substituted for the explicit eucharistic reference of Mark. The motive 
for the duplication ot py ddyw... ov py miw, which replaces Mark’s 
ovKért od pi) iw, at once becomes plain. The words are ¢wvavra 
cuveroicw ; the double reference to eating and drinking, coupled 
with the promise uttered later of a dabyxy, wherein the faithful, 
and they only, would eat and drink at the Lord’s table in His 


1 The amplifying process is presumably older than Marcion, but the form in which 
his text appears to have presented it would have commended itself to him on the 
ground of its Pauline character. 
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kingdom, would be understood to veil from all but the initiated the 
intimacies of a familiar rite. But even so veiled a reference must 
touch, though allusively, upon food as well as upon drink: and the 
duplication of the Marcan utterance serves to clothe the allusion in 
a perfectly appropriate form. 

I do not infer, as some recent German scholarship is inclined to do, 
that the story of the Last Supper was not, in St Luke’s mind, linked 
closely with liturgical usage, that it was not 4udtisch gedacht. Contrari- 
wise, I am tempted to think that we have here such a genuine trace of 
a disciplina arcani as reappears in the Fourth Gospel. One can quite 
readily conceive that St Luke’s narrative was published under circum- 
stances which made it inadvisable to disclose the inner meaning of 
Christian worship. Dr Blakiston, in the paper alluded to above, called 
attention to some of the contacts between the Third Gospel and the 
Fourth at this point. A recent study by von Harnack, dealing with 
Marcionite readings and their influence upon Catholic texts, has 
suggested others. Here, perhaps, we have one more; and the signifi- 
cance of these contacts offers a problem for which no one yet, so far as 
I know, has provided an adequate solution.’ 

H. N. Bate. 


. 


THE THEOPHANIES OF GIDEON AND MANOAH. 


In the course of the criticism of the Old Testament it is often 
necessary to conclude that a particular narrative or element of a 
narrative is unhistorical, on the ground that it is contradicted by other 
evidence which appears to be more trustworthy. But the task still 
remains of considering the details, for in the effort to understand them 
we may often throw light upon beliefs and ideas of great value for the 
study of ‘history in its widest sense. For example, if the opening 
chapters of Genesis are not regarded as an authentic account of the 
beginning of the world, we find in its stead a quantity of evidence 
which illumines the ideas and beliefs of the Hebrews, and what we 
seem to lose in ‘ objective’ history we gain in a deeper knowledge of 
Hebrew life and thought. In the long run we acquire material which 


1 This note was written, and had left my hands, before the publication of 
Professor Burkitt’s note on the same passage in the January number of this 
Journat (pp. 178 ff.). Professor Burkitt holds that the ‘shorter text’ preserves 
the true Lucan reading, while the ‘longer text’ dates from the formation of the 
Church’s official Canon of Four Gospels. I should prefer to say that the ‘shorter’ 
and the ‘longer’ texts both date from successive stages in that process, and that 
the earlier of these stages cannot be placed later than the first decades of the 
second century. 
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really is immensely more valuable for modern problems of the develope- 
ment of thought than if we were content with the view that the 
chapters in question must be ei¢her accepted or rejected as a whole. 

The theophanies in Judges vi and xiii offer a rather more intricate 
illustration of the preceding contention. There are doubtless some to 
whom the chapters, as they stand, bring no difficulty ; but there are 
many who, unable to accept all the details, would prefer to admit that 
the narratives are ‘substantially’ or ‘essentially’ authentic and trust- 
worthy. But, as every serious student of history is aware, it is 
absolutely unmethodical to suppose that by eliminating the untrust- 
worthy elements of any record the residue is to be accepted as 
genuinely historical.'_ Moreover, to suppose that criticism is influenced 
by bias against the supernatural or the marvellous is to obscure the 
issue, for many a story of some thoroughly historical personage has 
been embellished with mythical and entirely incredible elements, and 
many a story of imaginary and fictitious characters is full of incidents 
in every way natural and rational. None the less, the theophanies in 
Judges vi and xiii deserve more attention than is given them by modern 
commentaries ; and, unless we agree that they are trustworthy accounts 
of certain incidents which actually occurred in the days of the judges of 
Ancient Israel, there is room for some discussion, however hypothetical 
it must necessarily be. 

The accounts (a2) of the origin of the altar Yahweh-Shalém at 
Ophrah (Judges vi 11-24) and (4) of the events at the altar near 
Zorah leading to the birth of Samson (ch. xiii) contain details of much 
interest for the history of Hebrew religion. The former (a) describes 
the visit of a divine messenger to Gideon who prepares a meal for him. 
The meal becomes a sacrificial burnt-offering ; the messenger touches 
the food with his staff, fire issues from the rock and consumes it. He 
disappears from sight, and Gideon, terrified at the knowledge that he 
had seen an angel of Yahweh, is comforted by Yahweh : ‘ peace (sha/im) 
be unto thee, fear not, thou shalt-not die’. Hence the altar receives 
the name Yahweh-Shalém ; and it survived to the narrator’s day, in 
Ophrah of the Abiezrites. In the second narrative (4) the child- 
less wife of Manoah is visited by a divine messenger as she sits in the 
field outside Zorah. On his second visit she summons Manoah to 
hear his message. Manoah prepares a burnt-offering upon the rock, and 
it is mysteriously consumed by fire, in the flame of which the angel 
himself ascends into heaven. Realizing that he had seen God (Elohim) 


1 Cf. W. E. Collins Study of Ecclesiastical History p. 135: ‘least of all may we 
neglect the fantastic or marvellous elements as untrue and accept the rest ; for the 
evidence for one part of the story is at any rate no worse and no better than that 
for the other’; similarly Freeman Historical Essays p. 3. 
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Manoah is in fear of death, but his wife argues that had Yahweh 
desired to kill them He would not have accepted the offerings or have 
acted as He did. That there is a certain resemblance between these 
two theophanies has often been noticed, especially by Kittel who, in 
a monograph on ‘ the primitive rock-altar and its deity’, drew attention 
both to the general nature of rock-altars (basing his remarks upon 
observation and excavation) and to the significance of the narratives 
for the history of the introduction of burnt-offerings into early Israel.' 
Though I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to Kittel’s informing 
and stimulating study, I believe it can be shewn that the narratives 
have a deeper significance for Hebrew religion than even he has 
recognized in his interesting monograph. 

The story of Gideon culminates in the erection of the altar Yahweh- 
Shalém which is explicitly associated with his father’s clan, the 
Abiezrites of Ophrah. ‘There follows another story of different origin 
(vi 25-32), where Gideon is not a founder, but a reformer. Here 
his father, Joash, has an altar of Baal with an Asherah. At the com- 
mand of Yahweh Gideon destroys it and builds an altar unto Yahweh, 
and with the wood of the Asherah offers a burnt-offering. The sequel 
describes how Gideon received the name Jerubbaal on that day. 
But the traditional interpretation is hardly adequate, and it is more 
probable that the name, whatever its original form—on which see 
Burney, p. 201—is earlier than the particular explanation. This does 
not involve the view that the whole story is purely aetiological ; nor 
does it follow that it was invented in order to explain the name: no 
doubt it has independent elements. Nor is it likely that the incident 
is a later and freer amplification of the story of the altar of Yahweh- 
Shalém ; v. 26 implies that there was no altar to Yahweh, in contrast 
to v. 24, the erection of the altar Yahweh-Shalom. 

Although the two incidents have points of contact, they differ in 
tone and significance. If we compare carefully (a) vi 11-24, Gideon 
and Yahweh-Shalém, with (8) vv. 25-32, the altar destroyed by 
Gideon-Jerubbaal, it seems that both refer to what was in the narrator’s 
day some old-established shrine. But while the latter records an 
entirely new stage in the history of a sacred site, the former deals with 
the foundation of a new one which ‘ unto this day is still in Ophrah of 
the Abiezrites’. In 8 the ancestral altar to Baal is replaced by one 
which the son erects to Yahweh, and there is more than a suggestion 
that Baal is no real deity; whereas in a the altar of the Abiezrites 
owes itself to Gideon in consequence of the theophany. Now, while 
in a the angel of Yahweh appears unto Gideon and sits beneath the 


1 Studien sur hebr. Archdologie und Religions-geschichte (igo8) pp. 97-158; see 
J.T.S. July 1908 p. 633. 
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sacred tree (é/ah) which belonged to his father, in 8 the altar of Joash 
had by it the customary Asherah ; and while in a there is a rock which 
becomes the altar, in 8 the altar is said to be on the top of a ‘ strong- 
hold’ (ma‘dz, v. 26). Therefore, although it is not necessary to argue 
that the same spot is intended, there is nothing against their identifica- 
tion. If the sites are identical the narratives can be used to supple- 
ment each other: in any case, while a emphasizes an entirely new 
developement—gliding over the sacred tree which belonged to Joash— 
in 8, on the other hand, the inauguration of a decisive change is 
emphasized, and the weight is laid upon the reformer who destroyed 
his father’s altar to Baal and cut down the Asherah. 

It should be noticed that the introductory passage, vi 1-10, is in- 
complete; in particular, the reproof of the prophet (vv. 8-10) is 
fragmentary. But the reproof, as Moore points out in his com- 
mentary, forms the prelude to some reform ; and the Midianite raids, 
the misery of the people and their appeal to Yahweh are very naturally 
followed (in accordance with the writer’s philosophy of history) by a 
religious developement (cf. Judges ii 14 sqq.). Elsewhere (viii 27) 
Gideon becomes notorious for the ‘ Ephod’ which he set up in Ophrah, 
quite innocently as it would seem. Accordingly we not only recognize 
the prominence of Gideon-Jerubbaal as the head of some religious 
movement or movements in the history of Ophrah, but we see some- 
thing of popular religion outside the Deuteronomic ideals. Indeed, 
not only have we an important developement in the religion of Ophrah 
in ch, vi, but it is by no means clear that the Yahwism of Gideon 
would correspond to the ideals of Deuteronomic orthodoxy. When 
Gideon set up an ‘ Ephod’ to which all Israel went a whoring (viii 27), 
Ophrah becomes renowned for an object which was as much opposed 
to orthodox Yahwism as the Asherah by the side of his father’s altar 
of Baal and as his father’s tree which stood on the site of the altar of 
Yahweh-Shalém. These are plain hints of a more popular cult of 
Yahweh which, after all, is not unexpected when one takes a long view 
of religion in Palestine. 

Some characteristic features of the stories of Gideon recur in 
Judges xiii. This narrative is ostensibly a prelude to the account of 
the deeds of the Danite hero Samson which is followed later by the 
Danite migration (xvii sq.). Of special importance is the statement 
that Manoah’s wife was barren; it implies the belief that the birth 
of Samson was in some way due to supernatural intervention.’ It is 
necessary to emphasize this, for, although our narrative is silent on the 


1 See e. g. Gen. xxv 21, xxix 31 sq., 1 Sam. i 5, and cf. Ex. xxiii 26. The Deity 
can restrain birth (Gen. xvi 2, xx 18) or grant it (Gen. iv 25, xiii 16, xv’, xvi 10, 
xxix 31, Ruth iv 12, 1 Sam. ii 20). This explains Gen. iv 1. 
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point, it is not uncommon for tradition to provide marvellous or super- 
natural elements in connexion with the birth of great heroes. Further, 
whereas the childless Hannah pours out her soul before Yahweh in 
Shiloh, the mother of Samson goes into the open country outside 
Zorah ; and the course of the narrative strongly suggests that she sat 
by the rock-altar, the holy-place, the scene of the theophany (v. 19 sq.).! 
Now between Zorah and Eshtaol—they are only 24 miles apart— 
was the tomb of Manoah, where too Samson was buried (xvi 31), 
and it is a very tempting conjecture that this was the place whither 
the woman resorted, and where Yahweh’s angel appeared unto her and 
her husband. It would be in harmony with primitive ideas that 
a childless wife should visit an ancestral tomb; and the psychological 
interest of the narrative would be immensely enhanced if the scene of 
the incidents was the family tomb of Manoah between Zorah and 
Eshtaol. If so, while the story takes the wife of Manoah to the 
ancestral tomb, in modern Palestine the we/i or local saint, who is 
virtually the local godling, is sometimes regarded as an ancestor, his 
shrine is a tomb, and such shrines are often visited by childless women. 

Between Zorah and Eshtaol lay Mahaneh-Dan, ‘the camp of Dan’, 
It is directly associated with Samson, for here Yahweh's spirit first 
began to stir him (xiii 25). Precisely what this means is disputed. 
Moore remarks that ‘the verse cannot be the introduction to ch. xiv ; 
we should rather have to regard it as originally the introduction to 
a lost story of Samson’s first exploit’. At all events Mahaneh-Dan 
holds the general position ascribed to the tomb of Manoah—the 
ancestral tomb which, if the above conjecture be accepted, was also 
associated with the incidents before the birth of Samson. On this 
view, then, Samson was stirred by Yahweh’s spirit at the place nee 
for the foretelling of his birth. 

A new difficulty is caused by xviii 12 which locates Mahaneh-Dan 
a few miles away, to the west of Kirjath-jearim. In the account of the 
Danite migration we are told that the men of Zorah and Eshtaol 
encamped in Kirjath-jearim in Judah, wherefore the place received this 
distinctive name. Is this explanation trustworthy? It may reasonably 
be urged that it is improbable that six hundred warriors starting forth 
for North Palestine halted after a few miles’ march at the place which 
was thenceforth named after this incident. The name is probably 
older than the particular interpretation, and the explanation really 
seems to be due to the fact that a place containing the name Dan lay 
in Judah.? Whether this be so or not, at all events Kirjath-jearim lies 


1 Cooke (Camb. Bible, Judges p. 134) asks, was it at the sanctuary where the 
rock-altar stood ? 
2 See Camb. Anc. Hist. ii 314 and n. 1. 
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close to the old Danite territory and both Zorah and Eshtaol are 
varyingly described as Danite or Judaean (Joshua xv 33, xix 41). 

But the explanation of the twofold Mahaneh-Dan has yet to be 
sought, and another view is suggested by a study of the genealogical 
lists in 1 Chron. ii 50 sqq. Among the families of Calebite and allied 
origin who were incorporated in the tribe of Judah is the family of the 
Manahathites. The family falls into two divisions, the one connected 
with Shobal the father of Kirjath-jearim, and the other with Bethlehem, 
Zorites, and others. Not only are these Zorites presumably men of 
Zorah, but the families of Kirjath-jearim include, among others, the 
men of Eshtaol and the Zareathites who, in turn, are also presumably 
of Zorah. The lists admittedly contain corruptions and obscurities, 
they reflect different groupings of families and villages; but they allow 
the natural inference that the Manahathites were an important and 
extensive family associated both with Kirjath-jearim and with Eshtaol 
and Zorah. On these grounds I would maintain my old conjecture 
that Mahaneh-Dan was originally Manahath-Dan." 

What are we to understand by Manahath-Dan? Long ago Well- 
hausen drew attention, in what proved to be an epoch-making little 
study, to the relation between the Manahathites and Manoah; they 
are the family of Manoah, or rather Manoah is the eponymous 
ancestor of the family.2 Manoah’s tomb lay between Zorah and 
Eshtaol (Judges xvi 31), and this site would correspond to that of 
Mahaneh-Dan, or rather Manahath-Dan; and since we know from 
1 Chron. ii 52, 54 that the family was associated, partly with Zorah and 
partly with Kirjath-jearim, it is quite intelligible that there should have 
been different traditions of the site, each branch of the family claiming 
the name and site for itself. Rival traditions of this nature are 
familiar, and it would seem that thanks to the lists in Chronicles the 
difficulty of the twofold site can be removed. In Judges xiii it is the 
site between Zorah and Eshtaol with which we are concerned, and, 
following Wellhausen, we may regard Manoah as the eponymous 
ancestor of a family which, later at all events, is varyingly associated 
with Kirjath-jearim and with Bethlehem, and is incorporated in the 
tribe of Judah. 

The stories of the Danite hero Samson have, as their prelude, an 

1 See Encyc. Bib. s. v.; the conjecture is accepted by G. A. Cooke Judges (Camb. 
Bible) p. 138, but not by Burney, p. 353. Note that the form Manahath-Dan could 
be vocalized to read ‘resting-place[s] of Dan’ (ménithath [or -dth]; cf. Jer. li 59, 
Num. x 33). In 1 Chron. ii 52 the name is actually Méni#hoth, which the A.V. 
identifies with the form in v. 54. The difference involved in the conjecture is 
therefore very insignificant. 

2 Wellhausen De Gentibus (1870); cf. Comp. Hex. p. 231 ; Moore Judges p. 316 ; 
E. Meyer Die Israeliten u. thre Nachbarstamme pp. 340, 492, 527- 
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account of his birth which hangs around the family of Manoah, i.e. 
Manahath. The general character of the stories of the lusty giant 
combines with other features to suggest that he was not originally 
connected with Manoah, though it need not be doubted that his 
Danite or Manahathite parentage was an accepted fact in the narrator’s 
time.'' There is a tendency for the stories of the birth of all heroes to 
arise after their deeds have made them famous, and therefore we are 
justified in regarding ch. xiii as relatively later than the chapters that 
follow.* This may account for the manner in which the narratives of 
the theophany and of the birth of the hero are combined, with the 
result that each is now more or less imperfect. 

In its present form ch. xiii leads up to the birth of Samson ; but the 
scene at the rock-altar is no less a centre of interest, and the circum- 
stances of the theophany suggest that the altar was much more famous 
than the narrative actually relates. If, as I have conjectured, the scene 
is the Manahathite tomb—the burial-place of the eponym Manoah— 
the narrative recalls the story of the family sanctuary at Ophrah. 
The evidence does not enable us to determine whether the writer 
regarded the rock (xiii 19), which is an altar (v. 20), as an old shrine, 
or whether the rock became an altar on the occasion of the burnt- 
offering. In the story of the inauguration of the altar of Yahweh- 
Shalém the explicit reference to the tree (vi 11) suggests that the 
place had already been sacred—hence a likely place for a theophany ; 
and it is possible that here, too, there’ lies behind the original story 
the inauguration of a holy place, of obvious importance to the Manaha- 
thites.* On the analogy of Judges vi it might be surmised that the 
theophany was followed by a naming of the altar, corresponding to the 
Yahweh-Shalém in the story of Gideon.‘ 

The light the narratives throw—as they stand—upon Hebrew 
religion is especially welcome. We note, in the first place, that 
Gideon prepares an ordinary meal for his visitor: the visitation finds 


1 That is to say, Samson was not primarly an exclusively Danite figure. 
Similary Esau-Usoos was not primarily an exclusively Edomite or Phoenician hero 
or deity. To the prominence given to this Manahathite and more or less Calebite 
figure corresponds that of Othniel the Kenizzite in Judges iii. 

2 For the secondary character of ch. xiii see Moore, p. 314sq., Meyer, p. 527, 
Cooke, p. 128, Burney, p. 337 sq. The account of Samuel’s birth and consecration 
is similarly of secondary origin ; see Driver Lit. of Old Test. 174. 

8 For Kittel’s argument that the story marks a development in the ideas of 
sacrifice see Cooke, p. 136. 

4 The enquiry after the name of the messenger, the reply that it is ‘ wonderful ’, 
and the reference to the ‘wondrous’ deed in v. 19 (LXX A. and Vulg. read ‘ unto 
Yahweh who doeth wondrously’) suggest.that the altar received some such name 


as ‘ Yahweh doeth wondrously’. Cf. the name Pelaiah (mp mdb). 
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a parallel in the appearance of Yahweh to Abraham at the oaks of 
Mamre (Gen. xviii 4-8). But Manoah’s proposal to prepare a kid is 
rejected ; and while Gideon’s meal becomes a burnt-offering, con- 
sumed by fire, Manoah is told that a burnt-offering must be made to 
Yahweh. There is no feast ; the very suggestion of a meal is repelled, 
and there seems to be an evident advance in the religious theory. 
Again, in both chh. vi and xiii we meet with the widely-distributed 
belief that it is death to see a divine being. But there is a very note- 
worthy difference ; for while Gideon’s fears are allayed by Yahweh 
(vi 23), the terror of Manoah is stilled by the calm reasoning of his 
wife. In the former we have the popular religious idea with all its 
naiveté, whereas in the latter we move on another and more rational 
plane. A relatively ‘ primitive’ phase in the stories of Gideon is 
the demand for a sign. How could Gideon trust Yahweh ? how could 
he be assured that Yahweh would save Israel by his hand? The signs 
that followed are a guarantee (vi 17, 36sqq.).' The insistence is 
characteristic of the more popular religion and stands in contrast to 
the distinctively Deuteronomic standpoint which forbids man to 
‘tempt’ his God. In common with the ephod and other features it 
emphasizes the popular and non-Deuteronomic spirit of the narrative. 

Difficult questions are raised by the references to the divine mes- 
sengers. In the story of Gideon the angel (ma/’ak) of Yahweh is not 
recognized until the meal has been consumed by fire—even to see this 
visitor face to face was death (vi 22). In the story of Manoah the 
visitor is an inspired man, like a messenger or angel of Elohim or— 
with most critics—he is a veritable Z/ohim, i.e. a supernatural being 
(xiii 6). He is sent by Yahweh (v. 8), but he is not recognized as 
a veritable angel of Yahweh (v. 16); only after he had mysteriously 
disappeared in the altar-fire does Manoah realize that he had seen God 
or a god (v. 22, cf. vi 22). Thus the Deity may have a human repre- 
sentative, or an inspired or holy man may be regarded as no other than 
the Deity ; there are, in fact, degrees of divinity. We move in a realm 
of ideas familiar to students of comparative religion, and it remains to 
emphasize the fact that these stories of Gideon and Manoah definitely 
associate the inauguration of the holy places with human beings who 
prove to be deities. 

We have seen that the story of Gideon and the altar of Yahweh- 
Shalém purports to describe the inauguration of a sacred place in con- 
nexion with a burnt-offering. In the story of Manoah we have found 
reason to suppose that there are two main elements: the one that 


1 In v. 16 LXX reads ‘And he said, the Lord will be with thee’. Inv. 17 the 
demand fora sign, though a mark of ‘ popular’ religion, is hardly original (similarly 
Burney) because it conflicts with v. 21 (the unexpected sign) and v, 22 (see above). 
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predominates is concerned with the childless wife of Manoah, her 
visit to a place which we have identified with an ancestral tomb, and 
the birth of the Danite hero Samson. The other refers to the burnt- 
offering to Yahweh, and seems to culminate in the theophany. Now 
accounts of theophanies serve to explain why such and such a place 
became sacred—so notably in the patriarchal narratives; and since 
the story of Gideon explicitly describes the origin of the altar of 
Yahweh-Shilém, it is a plausible conjecture that the mutilated re- 
ference to the altar of Manoah belonged to some tradition which in 
turn explained its inauguration. There are, then, these two features to 
observe: (1) the association of the ancestral shrines of Ophrah of the 
Abiezrites and of the family of Manoah (Manahath) with a theophany 
and with burnt-sacrifices, and (2) the visit of the childless wife of 
Manoah, i. e. the wife of the eponym of the family. 

Now it is noteworthy that on the occasion of the burnt-offering 
Gideon’s visitor touches it with a staff, fire came out of the rock, con- 
sumed the meal, and the angel mysteriously departed out of his sight 
(vi 21). In the case of Manoah the offering is apparently kindled in 
a natural manner, but the angel went up in the flame of the altar 
(xiii 20). This remarkable statement may, like the ascent of Elijah 
(2 Kings ii), lie outside rational discussion. On the other hand, a 
suggestion may be hazarded which is in harmony with respectable 
evidence. The ascent of the angel in the flame recalls Judges xx 4o, 
where the men of Gibeah saw the whole city going up heavenwards— 
the holocaust of their city (yn $5). From a primitive point of 
view, if, where was once a city, we see burning ruins and a pillar of 
smoke, might it not be said that the city was going up in the flame? 
If so, does the ascent of the angel mean that he was burned on the 
altar, and as a sacrificial offering? If the episode has any meaning in 
accordance with primitive religion, we may hazard the conjecture that 
Palestinian altars were scenes of human sacrifice, especially on the 
occasion of a renovation or inauguration of an altar. 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that we are Snities with 
accounts—or traditions—of past events, and consequently we have to 
reckon with the characteristics of popular literature.’ We have not 
merely to consider the apparently obvious meaning of our data, we 
have also to enquire what they represent or reflect. Second, we are 
dealing with local shrines, and must bear in mind that efforts were 
made to reform them, to render them orthodox and legitimate. They 
were not so harmless as they usually appear in our narratives; and 
the testimony of prophets and other reformers who denounce the local 


1 Gunkel’s studies of the patriarchal stories afford good examples of what can 
be done in the analysis of such literature. 
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shrines cannot in any case be set on one side. Third, there are 
interesting indications in other narratives of the developement of ideas. 
Thus the stone at Bethel was the seat of a supernatural presence ; the 
editor has preserved in Gen. xxviii 18 sqq. traces of the older cruder 
ideas, although he doubtless did not share them. Again, the account 
of the visit of Yahweh to Abraham at Mamre retains traces of a tradi- 
tion quite opposed to a strict monotheism—three visitors are mentioned, 
of whom Yahweh is one (Gen. xviii 1 sq., 16). In Gen. xxxi 53 the 
state of the text suggests that an attempt has been made to identify the 
God of Abraham and the God of Nahor who were originally distinct. 
The story of the trans-Jordanic altar Zd in Joshua xxii has been 
reshaped to render harmless what was opposed to the ideal of a 
single sanctuary. Further, the papyri of Elephantine are proof that 
Jews of the fifth century B.c. in Upper Egypt, though in touch with 
their native land, recognized a holy triad at the head of which stood 
Yahu (Yahweh). In fact, not to delay further, there are indications in 
the Old Testament, as also in the results of excavation, which prove 
that, apart from the characteristically spiritual religion’ of Israel, there 
were ideas and practices which closely associate Hebrew religion with 
that of the neighbouring lands, and amply justify the denunciations of 
"the prophets. 

Although we do not know the details of the local cults, the utterances 
of prophets and the account of the Deuteronomic reforming movements 
combine with portions of the ‘ Mosaic’ law to present a frankly un- 
pleasing picture, one however which only throws int6 stronger relief 
the value of these ideals and the supreme part played by the faithful 
in Israel! The task of reconstructing this older popular religion is 
a necessary one, though naturally it is beset with difficulties. 

Now, at Mizpah in Gilead, the home of Jephthah, the tradition of 
a human sacrifice prevailed. Yet the cult was that of Yahweh. When 
Jephthah makes his vow ‘before Yahweh’ (xi 11) we may naturally 
infer (cf. Moore and Cooke) that there was a stela, altar or pillar, the 
abode or the symbol of the God. His solemn vow to make a burnt- 
offering (v. 31) has only one meaning in the narrative. The story 
draws a veil over the last tragedy ; but the whole body of opinion— 
apart from some apologetic and somewhat rationalizing writers (on 
whom see Moore, p. 304 sq.)—has tended to recognize that the father 
offered up his daughter in the flames. The grim act was by no means 
unique. The cry of the prophet Micah (vi 7) can only mean that 
Yahweh does not require the firstborn; and the significance of the 


1 One is coming to realize the truth of Robertson Smith's remarks (in 1877) on 
the passion, horror, sensuality, and hideousness of old Semitic heathenism ; see his 
Lectures and Essays p. 425 (ed. by J. S. Black and Chrystal). 
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offering of Isaac lies in the difference between Abraham’s readiness to 
make the burnt-offering (‘now I know that thou art one that fears 
God’) and the sequel which rejects the human victim (Gen. xxii). 
Mizpah thus becomes the scene of an annual mourning for Jephthah’s 
daughter, and the narrator is informing his readers that the sacred 
place was famous for a ceremonial lamentation which originated long 
before, when Jephthah offered up his daughter as a burnt-offering to 
fulfil a vow. 

It will be noticed that while Mizpah is associated with the hero 
Jephthah, Ophrah is Abiezrite, and the altar of Manoah (Manahath- 
Dan) likewise belongs to a family. Another example of family cult is 
furnished by the man Micah (Judges xvii sq.), and in r Sam. xx 6, 29 
we have a reference to the clan-sacrifice of David’s father. These 
family cults are of very considerable interest, and the story of Gideon, 
taken with that of Abimelech and the b’ne Hamor of Shechem, throws 
light upon prominent ruling families, their rivalries and efforts to 
extend their power. Instead of tribal divisions an aristocratic régime 
is presented to us; and it is only to be expected that the religious 
organization fluctuated fav passu with the political. The accounts of 
Eli, Samuel, and their sons shew how secular and ecclesiastical rights 
could be combined ; and from other evidence we can understand that 
just as the old oriental kings were wont to be the nominal or real 
heads of the national religion, so in the cities and local areas secular 
and religious duties were interrelated. When there was some coherent 
central government the secular and religious organizations throughout 
were coordinated ; failing this, the local rulers enjoyed greater powers. 
The period represented in the book of Judges would essentially be one 
when government and religion would tend to be local. 

Even at the present day the local we/# or saint is more prominent 
in the religion of the peasant than the Allah of the government. Con- 
sequently these local rulers in Judges, and these family or district 
shrines, would have a profounder significance for the people than 
appears on the surface of the narratives. Jephthah and Mizpah, 
Gideon and Ophrah, the shrine of Manoah—these come before us as 
the relics of memories of past history and religion. There is an air of 
objectivity and remoteness in the records, we contrast the restrained 
allusions to Gideon’s ephod and Jephthah’s sacrifice with the noisy 
vintage festival of the men of Shechem (ix 26 sq.). We have to read 
Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites or Sir James Frazer’s Golden 
Bough in order to give some reality to our conceptions of the local 
shrines and the denunciations of the prophets. The Hebrews were an 
agricultural people, and readers of those works will know to what 
lengths nature-worship can go where life depends upon the gifts of the soil. 
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To this we must add that the great local heroes, whether historical 
or legendary—Gideon, Jephthah, and the eponymous Manoah—hold 
a position in popular tradition not unlike that assumed by the patriarchs 
on the one hand, and by the modern we/is or saints on the other. 
They were the heroes, leaders, and saints of the past. 

While in Judges there are local figures, associated with the traditions 
of districts and ruling families, and prominent in traditions of religious 
importance, we have in the modern we/is revered and sacred beings 
who in not a few cases are reputed heroes of stirring religious and 
military successes in the past. In popular religion a Gideon would 
easily become the local semi-divine hero and defender of the faith ; 
and conversely, the local supernatural being is readily ‘ euhemerized’, 
and becomes the centre of secular tradition. So, whereas in an earlier 
paragraph the emphasis was laid upon the relation between local 
government and local cult, here we have to raise the question whether 
the old local leaders and families may not find parallels in the modern 
local wedis. 

Agricultural life, local heroes, leading families, and the general 
characteristics of local religion and of religion in agricultural societies 
afford suggestive hints. The story of the death of Jephthah’s daughter 
is now associated with a father’s fulfilment of a vow. But the connexion 
between Jephthah’s victory and the yearly ceremonial mourning is 
hardly an original feature (see e.g. Burney, p. 332). Modern writers 
do not doubt that ‘ Jephthah’s sacrifice was an actual incident in 
history’; on the other hand, the yearly festival commemorating the 
fate of the daughter has another and remoter origin, ‘it is not unlikely 
that the incident was associated in the course of time with a primitive 
myth; for there are traces elsewhere of human sacrifices being con- 
nected with an annual mourning for the death of a god’ (Cooke, 
p. 124 sq.) In any case we may recognize a ceremonial mourning for 
a sacrificed virgin. The fundamental fact is the annual ceremony as 
apart from the incident which is assumed to have been the origin of 
the sacrifice. 

The name Jephthah is significant. It means ‘{he] opens’, and is an 
abbreviated form of Iphtah-el (so R.V. by") a place in north 
Palestine (Joshua xix 14, 27). The meaning is obviously ‘ El opens 
the womb’ (see Néldeke, Lucyc. Bid. art. ‘Names’, § 61), and the fuller 
name finds a parallel in others which describe the attribute of a par- 
ticular El as mumen (e.g. Irpeel, El heals). A umen with such a 
name as Iphtah-el would very naturally be visited by barren women ; 
but to obtain children women did not necessarily resort to super- 
natural beings with such specialized functions. That is to say, although 
the name Iphtah-el indicates a mwmen who granted child-birth, such 
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powers were often attributed to others. Consequently, the story of 
Manoah’s wife does not necessarily presuppose the existence of a 
specific child-granting zumen or one with the distinctive name Iphtah-el ; 
although, on the other hand, the name Iphtah-el is a valuable example 
of the recognition of a being with a specific function. So too, if at 
Eshtaol and Eshtemoa the xumen lets himself be ‘ asked’, or ‘heard’, 
as the late Prof. Burney argued, we naturally understand that other 
gods could be approached, whatever attribute their name involved. 

It is curious that a Jephthah should be the father of a sacrificed 
virgin, that the hero of Mizpah should have a name suggestive of a 
child-granting mumen. If there was a local Iphtah-el with rites of 
human sacrifice, and if he became euhemerized as the traditional 
deliverer of Gilead from the Ammonites, a possible explanation lies at 
hand. 

We are brought to some of the more gruesome and intricate 
enquiries in the comparative study of religions. Did space permit it 
would be proper at this point to notice some common and deep-rooted 
ideas of birth and of the supernatural among rudimentary and early 
peoples. It must suffice to refer, all too briefly, to some of the leading 
ideas. There is a common belief in birth by ‘supernatural’ means, 
and in ancestors of supernatural origin. There is a common belief 
in re-incarnation ; the dead ancestors can be born again in the living. 
The belief in ‘sacred’ or ‘holy’ men is widespread; they stand in 
some especially close relationship to the supernatural world, and have 
exceptional powers. In the East shrines—to which such men would 
also resort—are frequently visited by barren women in order to obtain 
offspring. Dead children have been buried in convenient spots so that 
they might readily be born again; men have been killed in order that 
their ‘soul’ or ‘ spirit’ might re-enter a woman and be reborn,’ or they 
have been slain merely to convey messages to the supernatural realm.? 
They have been put to death in order that they might become pro- 
tective spirits, or that they might, as it were, strengthen the realm of 
the supernatural. The supernatural beings will be provided with wives 
or with husbands ; and victims will be sacrificed in the belief that the 
supernatural power or powers will be appropriately assisted, increased, 
or enriched. 

According to primitive ideas human sacrifice could establish or 
strengthen the supernatural powers associated with a shrine. The 
sacrifice of Jephthah’s virgin daughter at Mizpah, and the yearly 


1 Cf. Sir James Frazer Adonis 3rd ed. i 93 sq. 
2 Frazer Spinits of the Corn and of the Wild i 237 sq. (cf. ii 188) ; for the belief that 


the dying can convey gifts to those already dead see Estlin Carpenter Comparative 
Religion p. 228. 
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festival, may then reflect a grisly sacrifice associated with the El that 
‘opens ’—a tradition which has later become what purports to be an 
historical episode in the life of a great Gileadite leader. The shrine 
visited by Manoah’s wife was not necessarily of the same type ; but the 
stories of the shrines of Manoah and Gideon none the less point to 
some inaugural sacrifice. Now inaugural sacrifices of some sort are 
usual. In fact popular opinion in Palestine still requires that (animal) 
blood shall be shed at the inauguration of every important building, at 
the breaking-up of unoccupied land, or at the opening of a new well. 
The inveterate sentiment is summed up in the words of a modern 
native: ‘every house must have its death, either man, woman, child, or 
animal’, The sacrifice, usually understood to be a propitiation to the 
numen of the place, serves also, in appropriate cases, to establish an 
intimate link between the people and the wen, and not least of all 
is supposed to influence the supernatural power on behalf of the 
people. 

The recognition that we have sudjective and not objective history in 
the book of Judges is indispensable for any critical study. Dealing 
with traditions we are obliged to take notice of the way in which the 
past is viewed and reproduced. The nature of ‘survivals’ must be 
clearly recognized. Popular tradition in parts of Palestine still asserts 
that it is unlucky to let one’s shadow fall across a foundation-stone. 
Why? For an explanation we must go back to the days when founda- 
tion sacrifices were not unknown, and when, as the excavations have 
revealed, human victims were sometimes employed. When a sacrifice 
was needed some passing stranger might be seized—for the primitive 
mind is ready to believe that the chance wayfarer who comes on the 
spot at the crucial moment is no chance passer-by: like the ram, seen 
by Abraham at the moment of sacrifice, the victim is divinely provided. 
Even in Europe the peasantry tell—or used to tell—strange tales of the 
danger of passing ¢Aés well or shat tree ; traditions of mysterious dis- 
appearances, of grim sacrifices, are handed down and become vague 
fears, the origin of which is forgotten, until comparative study inter- 
prets folk-lore in the light of sporadic custom and savage rite. Hence 
when tradition told that at Manoah’s altar a sacred being ascended to 
heaven in the flame, it may be legitimate to ‘rationalize’ the incident 
by resort to comparative religion and the vicissitudes of tradition, and 
conjecture that a human sacrifice underlies the disappearance of the 
angel on the occasion of the burnt-offerings in Judges vi and xiii. 

Comparative religion freely suggests ingenious explanations and inter- 
pretations, but does not of itself prove that any particular application 
must necessarily be correct. The effort has been made in these pages 
to outline a series of interpretations which seem to the present writer 
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highly probable, though of course they cannot be proved. At least 
they are in harmony with the general run of ancient thought, and they 
afford a psychologically rational explanation—if one is to be attempted. 
It may be objected that the suggestions presuppose an excessive com- 
plexity in the tradition. But it must be pointed out that the fusion 
and developement of motives within a single narrative is what we must 
expect to find in popular tradition and in material which has been 
edited and re-edited. An example is furnished by the story of Jacob 
at Penuel in Gen. xxxi 24-32. Here we have, in a few verses, a 
popular story. It has not been seriously reshaped like some of the 
stories in Judges, yet a discussion of it could easily be extended into 
a work scarcely less encyclopaedic than Zhe Golden Bough itself. One 
has only to consider its constituent elements: (1) the wrestling with 
a supernatural being ; (2) the vulnerable spot ; (3) the conflict in the 
dark ; (4) Jacob’s victory over the supernatural being (cf. Hosea xii 4) ; 
(5) the demand for a blessing ; (6) the name and its mystery; (7) the 
significance of the change of name; (8) the danger of seeing a Deity ; 
and (9) the refusal to eat a certain part of the body—here, not to 
speak of the problems of aetiological tradition, we have an illuminating 
example of a simple narrative which becomes excessively complex as 
we analyse each element, but which again becomes simple when, 
fortified with some knowledge of primitive thought, we turn to it and 
view it from a newer standpoint. 

In conclusion, it will be useful to summarize the interpretations, 
inferences, and conjectures which arise in the attempt to go behind 
Judges vi and xiii. (1) The two stories of Gideon-Jerubbaal refer to 
religious vicissitudes in the family cult at Ophrah of the Abiezrites. 
There are clear indications of Baalism and of popular Yahwism op- 
posed to Deuteronomic ideals. (2) Manoah’s childless wife was visited 
by a supernatural being outside Zorah, at an altar, at the tomb of 
Manoah. ‘The scene is Mahaneh-Dan, or rather Manahath-Dan, a, if 
not ¢he, Manahathite sacred place, Manoah being the eponymous 
ancestor of the family. (3) The account of the birth of Samson, which 
is now a natural prélude to the stories of the Danite hero, has in- 
corporated a tradition, formerly distinct, of the theophany at the 
Manahathite altar ;'this tradition may be compared with the story of 
the altar of Yahweh-Shal6m at Ophrah, and it is possible that the 
former once recounted, like the latter, the inauguration of the sacred 
place. (4) Traditions of theophanies legitimatize holy places, and in 
each of these stories a messenger proves to be a supernatural being—if 
not the god himself. (5) On several grounds it is seen that the stories 
are not in their original form, and the problem of determining what 
facts they reflect involves resort to comparative religion and to the 
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vicissitudes of popular tradition. (6) Not only would a supernatural 
visitation legitimatize a site, but a deliberate sacrifice, in particular 
a human sacrifice, would serve to give it a special sanctity. (7) The 
yearly festival commemorating the sacrifice of Jephthah's daughter 
is to be severed from the story of the father’s vow, which now explains 
it; and the name Jephthah (‘he opens’), and the fuller North 
Palestinian form Iphtah-el point to a deity that granted child-birth. 
(8) The visit of childless women to holy places is a well-known custom 
in the East. Sometimes ‘ sacred’ men rank as the representatives of 
the supernatural being or beings ; again, at a shrine like that discovered 
at Gezer, the numerous new-born children buried underneath the floor 
would, in primitive thought, make it an appropriate place of pilgrimage ; 
and, finally, the story of Jephthah at Mizpah suggests the sacrifice of 
human life in order to endow a shrine with a specific function. 
(9) Admittedly the narratives under discussion have undergone much 
reshaping ;. they reflect early traditions, and different elements have 
been fused together—the story of Jacob’s wrestling being a good 
illustration of the complexity that has resulted elsewhere under similar 
circumstances. The stories of family and ancestral shrines—not like 
those in Genesis of national significance—preserve remains of early 
religion, and fair parallels could be furnished by the stories of modern 
welis, saints and other local ancestral figures. 
STANLEY A. CooK. 


ST AUGUSTINE AS A FORERUNNER OF 
MEDIEVAL HYMNOLOGY. 


WE are apt to think of a riming, accentual Latin hymn as something 
typically medieval, and no doubt it was in the Middle Ages that the 
technique of such elaborate masterpieces as the Stabat Mater and the 
Dies Irae was perfected. That such a composition could be and was 
produced in or about the year A.D. 393 is of course a fact known to 
historians of Latin literature (cf. for instance Schantz Gesch. der rim. 
Literatur iv par. 1183), but not, I think, sufficiently regarded by those 
who are interested in the style of the hymns sung by Christian congre- 
gations in the past. It is my purpose, therefore, briefly to discuss, from 
the formal point of view, the one venture of St Augustine as a hymn-writer, 
the Psalmus contra partem Donati. 1 concern myself only with the 
externals of this curious work, because its contents are not specially 
interesting, being simply a presentation, in popular form, of the main argu- 
ments of the Catholic party against the Donatists, which are sufficiently 
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familiar from St Augustine’s more elaborate treatises on the subject, 
to say nothing of the writings of other Fathers. 

A zealous opponent of the schism which had produced in Africa 
the unedifying spectacle described by him as a/fare contra altare, 
St Augustine naturally wished to make the points at issue familiar even 
to the most uneducated of his flock. The idea therefore occurred to 
him of embodying them in a canticle, to be sung by the faithful. As it 
was necessarily a long one, he made it alphabetical, on the model of 
the 119th Psalm, omitting, however, the last three letters of the alphabet. 
On his own showing, he did not write it in metre’; ‘my reason’, he 
says, ‘for not wanting it in any sort of verse was, lest the exigencies of 
scansion should compel me to employ words not in vulgar use.’ We 
should, therefore, expect some such production as those canticles 
on Hebrew models, but not written in Hebrew, of which the three 
hymns in the Third Gospel are the best known examples. What we 
actually find is this :— 


Omnes qui gaudetis pace, modo uerum iudicate. 
Abundantia peccatorum solet fratres conturbare ; 
propter hoc Dominus noster uoluit nos praemonere, 
comparans regnum caelorum reticulo misso in mare 
congreganti multos pisces, omne genus hinc et inde, 
quos cum traxissent ad litus, tunc coeperunt separare, 
bonos in uasa miserunt, reliquos malos in mare. 


It needs no very close inspection of the above lines to see that they 
are accentual trochaic tetrameters, i.e. in the same metre as, for 
example, the lines 

Stabat Mater dolorosa 
iuxta crucem lacrimosa. 


For whether we print or write 


abundantia peccatorum solet fratres conturbare, 
or 
abundantia peccatorum 
solet fratres conturbare, 


is a mere matter of taste. St Augustine’s taste was, I think, in favour 
of the longer line, for it is at the end of these lines that we get the 
rime, as will be presently shewn. The accentual scansion is not always 


1 Retract. i 20 ‘ideo autem non aliquo carminis genere id fieri uolui, ne me 
necessitas metrica ad aliqua uerba quae uulgo minus sint usitata compelleret.’ The 
letter K is included by spelling 4aritatem at the beginning of the tenth stanza, 
a form familiar enough from inscriptions and elsewhere. With two exceptions, 
C and Q, the stanzas have each twelve lines. 
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perfect ; for instance, in the third line, there is no reason to suppose 
that St Augustine pronounced dominus, or in the fourth, that he or his 
flock pronounced regniim ; but this is no more than the liberty taken 
by all writers of accentual verse, Latin or Englisle, as, to take an example 
from a well-known song, 

de cordé totaliter 

et ex mente tota. 


But the interesting points are, first, that the scansion is accentual 
at all; secondly, that St Augustine does not call it metre; and thirdly, 
that the lines rime. 

As to the first point, it is well known that the hymns of St Ambrose, 
for example, or those of Prudentius, are in correct classical metre, 
although not always in the kind of metre which a classical poet would 
have chosen for a similar subject ; for instance, corde natus de parentis 
is in the septenarii of the popular triumph-songs. Why then, if 
St Augustine does not choose to write in verse, for the excellent reason 
he himself gives, does he not write in ordinary prose, or in prose having 
a sort of sense-rhythm, on Hebrew models? Whence comes the idea, 
so familiar to us, but so strange to the conventional doctrine of classical 
metre, that verse can be based on accent? And finally, if he must 
write in accentual verse, why should it rime ? 

To begin with the last feature, it has recently been pointed out by 
Prof. Baldwin’ that one of St Augustine’s most notable services to 
Christian literature, and especially to the literature of the pulpit, was 
his revival of the sound Ciceronian traditions of rhetoric, in place of the 
cheap virtuosity of the later sophistic, which had so long dominated the 
schools and now threatened to dominate preaching also. But he was 
the child of his age, like every one else, and too ardent a follower of 
St Paul to refuse to be, even stylistically, all things to all men, if by bad 
style or bad grammar, when necessary, he might save some. Hence 
we find much that is characteristically sophistic lingering on in his 
sermons ; and in particular, we find the familiar device of rime not only 
used but abused. , 

How common rime is in all sophistic prose, and in much that is not, 
need hardly be stated. Every one can recognize it in such passages as 
this, from Isokrates*: 


Hyovpar yap roils dvagins pev dvorvxotow 

éx d@ irocodias xpynpariLerbar Cyrotow 
aravtas Tovs tAeiw mpayparevopevous 

Kal padAov darnxptBwyévous 

mpoonkew €GeXovTas TovTov ciodépey Tov Epavov. 


1 See Proceed. Class. Ass. 1925, p. 24 foll. 7. 
VOL. XXVIII. Cec 
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Or this, centuries later, from Maximus of Tyre’: 


djpmos xpypa o€b ev dpyais, TaiTa Kai owpatos abn, 
ioxupov év émOupias, kal yap émOupntixdv 
typov év Hdovais, kal airytixov 

dvcOvpov év Avrrats, Kat diAxndovov 

xarerdv év Ovpois* kal dppntixédy. 


And every reader of Cicero will recollect the triple rimes in-dsstmus with 
which the de imperio Cn. Pompei begins. But Cicero uses rime in 
moderation, and so also does St Augustine, when he is writing to please 
himself; for example, in the de daptismo there are perhaps one or two 
pairs of riming clauses in an average chapter; or in the Confessions, 
with their less periodic style, the rimes are not over-many. But if we 
turn to the sermons, for example the long series on the Fourth Gospel, 
we find that they bristle with rime, combined with a strongly marked 
accentual rhythm. For instance, 

ubi iam nihil rogemus 

nihil interrogemus, 

quia nihil desiderandum remanedit, 

nihil quaerendum latedi#.? 


Here we have couplets, so to speak; a little more elaborate is the 
following : 
hunc totius laboris sui fructum ecclesia 
nunc parturit desiderando, 
tunc est paritura cernendo, 
nunc parturit gemendo, 
tunc paritura laudando.* 
Or these alternating rimes, 
cernebat quippe atque tangebat 
carnem uiuentem 
quam uiderat morientem, 
et credebat 
deum in carne ipsa latentem.* 


Sometimes the rime is extraordinarily complex and distinct, far 
exceeding, not only what we should consider pardonable in prose, but 
what the usual ancient sophistic practice allows, as : 

hoc adtendat Arianus 

et adtenTione sit sanus, 

ne contenTione sit uanus 
aut, quod est peius, insazus.° 


1 Diss. xiii 2. 2 in Iohannis Euang. Tract. cii 6. 3 Ibid. 5. 
* Ixxix I. 5 Ixxviii 2. 
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Still, all the above passages have the distinctive rhythm of prose, 
admitting, as one must do in an author of this date, an accentual 
element. Many of the clausulae are quite impeccably Ciceronian, as 
part)tura laudando (V 1 Zielinski), in carne ipsa latentem (V 3). But we 
find others which sound far more like accentual verse. How many 
scholars, if they came across the following without its context, could 
say whether it came from a sermon of the fifth century or some doggerel- 
writing monkish theologian of the time of Duns Scotus? 


piscis assus 
Christus est passus.? 


This at least starts like an accentual verse, 


ecce initium pressurae 
sed non eo modo perseueraturae.* 


And this is verse outright, if we go by accent, 


uere autem cognouerunt 
quia uere crediderunt.* 


There is, however, one point to consider: what exactly do we mean 
by rime? There is no doubt about its existence in the passages just 
cited; but does the following passage rime all the way through, for 
instance ? 

Euangelium apostolumque contemnunf 
et quod dicimus non audiznf, 
quoniam quod legunt 

non intellegumz.* 


By English rules it is no more than an assonance: -/emnunt... 
audiunt . . . legunt cannot rime, for the vowels of their accented syllables 
are different. But by Welsh rules they rime perfectly, for their final 
syllables agree, as in the following pair of lines, 


Heb gred na chariad éffro, 
Gwae, gwae tragwyddol idda, (ELLIs WYNNE.) 


which form part of a run of rimes in -o. The reason for the difference 
is of course that Welsh pronounces its unaccented vowels much more 
distinctly than English does. The comparatively light Latin accent led 
to the same result, or so we should expect a priori; and our psalm 
shews that such is the case, for every line of it ends with an e-sound, 
either the vowel itself, as in ¢vadidisse, or the diphthong, as scripturae ; 
that they were pronounced very nearly if not quite alike in that age is 
well known, from the innumerable passages in inscriptions which con- 
fuse them. This cannot be accident; it is therefore meant for rime. 


1 exxiii 2. 2 ciii 3. 3 evi 6. 4 adu. Iudaeos 2. 
ces 
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Hence we need have no hesitation in considering that the following 
pair of clauses rime : 
nunc autem homo idem ipse filéus 
accepit eos qui non erant ipséws. 
Or this antithesis : 
latro ille crudelis in scelere, 
fidelis in cruce.? 

I would suggest, however, that while this justifies us in recognizing 
such assonances as rimes in an author contemporary with or later than 
St Augustine, it does not absolutely prove that we can do so for a 
classical writer, although I think it makes it probable. Thus I should 
certainly class the following clauses as riming, because they are from 
Apollinaris Sidonius : 


procuratorem a in negotizs b 
uilicum c in praedizs, b 
tabularivm c in tributés b 


in lectionibus comitem. a° 


But I call it only likely, not certain, that Cicero means all the follow- 
ing to rime: 
scelus anhelan/em, 
pestem patriae nefarie molienfem, 
uobis atque huic urbi ferro flammaque minitanéem, 
or these: 
ex urbe uel eiecimus 
uel emisémus.‘ 


But the really interesting question is: Seeing that we have here accen- 
tual verses, scanning and riming perfectly well, why does St Augustine say 
that they are not verse at all? The answer will, I think, be found if 
we compare two passages Of his works together. The first is that well- 
known remark in the de doctrina Christiana which Prof. Baldwin quoted 
in another context, and which I cite in Mr Graham Reynolds’s clear 
and good translation.° 

‘Why should a teacher of religion, addressing the unlearned here in 
Africa, where the ears of the people are insensible to the length or 
shortness of vowels, disdain to use the word ossum instead of os, lest 


1 In Iohan euang. cvi 5. 2 Ibid. cix 4. 8 Epp. iv 11. 5. * In Catil. 2.1. 

5 de doctr. Christ. iv 10 ‘cur pietatis doctorem pigeat imperitis loquentem ossum 
potius quam os dicere, ne ista syllaba non ab eo quod spnt ossa sed ab eo quod 
sunt ora intellegatur, ubi Afrae aures de correptione uocalium uel productione non 
iudicant?’ Translated by Graham Reynolds, The Clausulae in the De ciuitate Dei, 
Washington 1925, p. 6n. 1.—St Augustine himself uses ossum in a sermon, Euarr. 
in Psalm cxxxviii 20. 
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this latter be understood, not of the word whose plural is ossa, but of 
that whose plural is ora?’ 

I will not now go into several minor points of interest here, such as 
the evidence of this passage that the quality of @ had been assimilated 
to that of 4, or the question to what extent, if any, this insensibility was 
confined to the African vulgar ; I merely contrast it with another, which 
shews what a schoolboy of good family was expected to hear for himself, 
before be began to learn the laws of quantity. 

‘Come now,’ says the magister, after the discipulus has frankly 
admitted that he has no idea what the difference between a long and 
a short syllable is, ‘tell me this at any rate; have you never noted for 
yourself, that in our speech some syllables are pronounced hurriedly 
and take very little time, others in a more drawling fashion, taking more 
time?’ ‘Oh certainly,’ answers his pupil, ‘I have not been so deaf as 
not to hear that much.’? 

The history of the deliberate retention of quantity, or rather of the 
power of hearing quantity (for the thing itself never disappeared, but 
only changed ”) in the later forms of both Latin and Greek has yet to 
be written, so far as I know, and would be most interesting. I for one 
would be glad to know whether or not Paul the Silentiary and the other 
Byzantine classicists of his day ever heard their own correct and pretty 
verses. But this much we know, that the uneducated and the half- 
educated in the fifth century and long before that could not notice it, 
witness their many accentual false quantities when they tried to write 
verse, in Latin at least. Here, then, is clear proof that the better 
educated classes, including provincials with an interest in literature, got 
their first ideas of quantity even then, as Dr Rouse’s pupils do now, 
namely, by hearing the language classically pronounced. As this reten- 
tion of the classical pronunciation was artificial, it was most likely 
jealously maintained, to the extent of denying that there was any other 
way of speaking, at least for literary purposes. Consequently, poetry 
(carmen) must mean classical poetry, depending for its metre upon the 
due succession of longs and shorts; a succession of accents at regular 
intervals was not metre at all. 

Such we may suppose their theory to have been, judging from their 
own treatises ; but the popular pronunciation, as heard by the popular 
ear, not only was different in fact (for instance, ae was already 


1 de musica iit ‘ M. age iam, saltem illud eloquere, utrum tu ipse per te nun- 
quam animaduerteris in locutione nostra alias syllabas raptim et minime diu, alias 
autem productius et diutius enuntiari? D. negare non possum non me ad ista etiam 
surdum fuisse.’ 

2 Do a Roman some small favour, and you will hear in his grazie the long initial 
syllable of gratias as plain as when Cicero pronounced it. 
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short? in everyday practice, albeit the metricians continued to treat 
it as if it were still long, which of course it had been in the days 
of Virgil), but had always been associated with a different, if un- 
conscious, theory of metre. I need not go over the rather well-worn 
subject of Italian verse; it is enough to mention that the Saturnian, 
according to the only theory which seems to me to hold water, was 
accentual, that the verse of the comedians, while quantitative, has in it 
many prosodic phenomena due to the influence of the accent, and that 
the scraps of popular and semi-popular poetry which we have, such as 
the triumph-songs and the eruigilium Veneris, have a rhythm quite 
intelligible to one who has never been told that such a thing as quantity 
exists; while even the Virgilian hexameter and the Horatian lyric 
metres owe their difference from their Greek models largely to the com- 
promise with accent which is found necessary. We may, I think, say 
with perfect certainty that whereas, to a Greek-trained ear, consules 
designati was essentially a different rhythm from consules contulerunt and 
utterly different from consules uolo sciant, to the popular ear they were 
always a good deal alike, and tended more and more to become the 
same rhythm. This tendency was forcing its way even into educated 
practice by St Augustine’s time, as we may see from the fact that he 
allows, although not very often, alongside of such clausulae as diutius 
permaneret, litteris inuenitur, rhythmical or accentual equivalents of the 
types ad)ntintiant udluntatem, barbari peperctrunt, néster est et illérum? 

We may say, then, that he and those educated like him could hear the 
popular rhythms quite distinctly, although they had not lost the power 
to perceive the classical metres also. One would like very much to 
know whether St Augustine’s voice, when he came to one of the 
rhythmical and riming passages in his sermons, ever took the tone 
appropriate, according to the traditional doctrine, to one reciting poetry,® 
or carried steadily on in the prose tone. His congregation would 
certainly hear them as rhythm, if not as verse, for their own acclamations 
at the appointment of Eraclius show that they ran easily into rhythms 
themselves.‘ Thus: déo gratias, Christo latdes; iudicio tio griatias 
dgimus ; dignus et itistus est, were shouted, between them, 108 times on 
that interesting if noisy occasion, and every one of them is accentually 
a quite satisfactory thing to shout, but metrically most of them are 
hopeless. 

Therefore, in the psa/mus contra partem Donati, no fewer than three 
great streams meet. There is first the popular tradition, native to 


1 See Enarr. in Psalm xxxii*® 24 (equus and aequus liable to be confused), 
2 See Graham Reynolds of, ait. p. 41. 
§ Quintilian Just. orat. i 8. 2. 


4 Acta ecclesiastica for Sept. 26, 426 a. p. = August. Ep. ccxiii (cx) 2-6. 
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Latin so far as we can see, that the proper, cadence to sing was an 
accentual rhythm of some sort; secondly, the ecclesiastical tradition, 
Hebrew in its ultimate origin, that the Psalms were the proper model ; 
which meant that the rhythm should be a parallelism of sense rather 
than of sound, for of course none of the available translations made 
any attempt to reproduce the metrical effects, obscure enough in any 
case to all but specialists, of the original. Thirdly, there was the tradi- 
tion of rhetorical prose, which for centuries had taught balance and 
antithesis, in sense and sound alike, as essentials of a literary style, and 
which made a contribution of its own in the shape of rime. But the 
seed of this contribution fell on well-prepared ground, for the Latin- 
speaking peoples had, as far back as we can trace their literature, loved 
all manner of jingles, assonances, alliterations, figurae etymologicae, puns, 
occasional end-rimes, and the like, in their verse. The congregation 
who enjoyed ‘hoc adtendat Arianus et adtentione sit sanus, ne conten- 
tione sit uanus aut, quod est peius, insanus’ were not indeed the 
descendants, but nevertheless were the cultural heirs, of the audience 
which had applauded 


haec omnia uidi inflammarei, 
Priami ui uitam euitarei, 
Iouis aram sanguine turparei.’ 


In the case of these African Christians there were other relevant cultural 
influences inherited from the past. Their languages were for the most 
part Latin and Punic. What the contribution of and through Latin 
was, we have seen; it is worth remembering that Punic involves 
Phoenician tradition, inherited from the Carthaginian empire; St 
Augustine himself understood a little Phoenician, although apparently 
not enough to preach or write in it,” and many people, then and at 
other times, spoke it as their ordinary language, especially in the more 
backward country districts. Now unless the Phoenicians were very 
unlike other Semites whose literature has come down to us, they also 
must be supposed to have had a kind of verse* resembling that of the 


1 Ennius trag. frag. 86, Ribbeck. 

2 Serm. cxiii (= xxxv de uerbis Domini), mammon is the Punic for lucrum ; 
elxvii (= xxiv de uerbis Apostoli, 4) and elsewhere; Zp. ccix (cclxi) 3 shows that 
for some of the clergy it was a necessity. 

3 See last note, and cf. Appuleius Aol. 98 (a neglected boy can speak little or 
no Greek and Latin, but only Punic). That the language in question was really 
Phoenician and not, e. g., Berber, is clear from the few words which St Augustine 
quotes, and which are quite obviously Semitic: see especially ep. ad Rom. expos. 
inchoat., 13. 

4 The Punic passages in Plautus Poenulus are of course not evidence, being 
written by a foreigner and apparently in a foreign (Graeco-Latin) metre. 
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Hebrews ; hence yet another influence in the local culture probably 
made for parallelism of a very decided form, whether accompanied (as 
in Arabic poetry) with rime or not. 


H. J. Rose. 


JESUS AND THE ‘PHARISEES’. 


ACCORDING to Josephus, at least on a superficial reading, the Jews 
about the time of Christ were divided into three parties, the Essenes 
who lived an ascetical life outside the town, the Sadducees, and the 
Pharisees. The Pharisees were noteworthy for their extreme legalism, 
but they also believed in extra-Mosaic traditions and in the Resurrection, 
and they expected the Messiah. With this seems to agree the remarks 
made about them by the Evangelists, especially St Luke, who expressly 
asserts the Pharisees to be that party of the Jews which believed in 
Resurrection (Acts xxiii 8). It is true that Luke is thought by some to 
have got part of his information from Josephus, but it might seem 
hypercriticism to reject his testimony on that ground. 

Thus it has come to be accepted as a self-evident thing that the 
appropriate name for the religiously minded, law-abiding Jew of the rst 
century A.D. is Pharisee, and it is more or less assumed that they were 
a majority of the nation, or at least a definite and coherent party. 
There were a few eccentric ascetics ; also a priestly class or clique, for 
whom the proper name was Sadducees; there were some worldly Jews 
who were called Herodians, or perhaps ‘ people of the Land’. But the 
mass of the nation were properly named ‘ Pharisees’. The party of the 
pious, law®%biding Jews are called Hasids or ‘ Assidaeans’ in the Book 
of Maccabees; in Talmudic literature, on the other hand, the term 
generally used is Hadérim, i.e. ‘Comrades’, who are distinguished from 
the irreligious ‘ people of the land’ by their strictness and adherence to 
the laws of Levitical purity. It has become generally accepted that 
in essentials ‘ Assidaean’ = ‘ Pharisee’ = Hadér, the only difference 
being that the first term belongs to Maccabaean, the last to Talmudic 
times, while Pharisee is the appropriate word for the same sort of people 
in the Gospel era. 

We can learn a good deal about the Hader from the Talmud, and 
(starting from the equation Pharisee = Hater = good Jew) a good deal 
has been lately written on the subject of the ‘Pharisees’, from which 
we may learn their virtues and the sympathy with which we ought to 
regard them. They were often poor, were generally unworldly ; they 
were pious in the good sense, they loved God, their Father in heaven, 
and were as a body animated with the feelings that inspired the r1gth 
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Psalm. How tragic, therefore, and how difficult to explain, that these 
pious circles called forth the hardest words spoken by Jesus Christ! 
Are we to say that Rabbinic pity is false piety, or are the Gospels 
seriously unfair? Roughly mn the first alternative is adopted by 
most learned German theologians, of whom perhaps Schiirer is the type : 
the latter alternative is that made familiar to us by Dr Biichler and to 
a certain extent by Dr C. G. Montefiore. The object of these pages is 
to suggest a less radical solution. 

When we turn to the Talmud to find the vernacular word, of which 
gapwraioc, Pharisee, is an adaptation, it meets us at once. It is in 
Aramaic pérish (pl. périshin), in Hebrew parish (pl. périshim). The 
word means ‘separated’, or ‘distinguished’, both in a bad and a good 
sense. It is, in fact, actually used for dissident or dissenter, one who 
rejects the received interpretation of an ordinance.’ Elsewhere the 
‘Pharisee’ of the Talmud is one who is particular in religion, and is 
found, as ‘ particular’ people usually are, to be tiresome in actual life. 
The phrase ‘ plagues of the Pharisees’, which occurs in the Mishna, is 
explained to mean that there are seven kinds of Pharisees, all bad 
(b. Sota 22 b) or all bad except two (j. Berach. ix 5). We need not 
therefore be surprised to find denunciations of Pharisees in the Gospel, 
or to find Pharisees described as ‘hypocrites’, more especially if ‘ woe 
to you Pharisees who...’ is taken to mean ‘woe to that kind of 
Pharisee who does such-and-such a bad practice’, and not (as too often 
supposed) ‘woe to the party of the Pharisees, for they all do such-and- 
such a bad practice’, To denounce people for being ‘particular’ in 
religion is one thing, to denounce ‘particular’ people for nevertheless 
doing bad practices is another. Such courses at least suggest that the 
persons in question are inconsistent, if not insincere; it is not far from 
iméxpuow, whether we translate this by ‘hypocrisy’ or (with the Syriac 
Versions) by ‘ capriciousness ’.? 

In dealing with all Talmudic evidence brought forward in illustration 
of the Gospels I feel it most important to emphasize the fundamental 
difference in the quality of the two kinds of evidence. The object of 
both sets of documents is edification, not the satisfaction of historical 
curiosity. The Evangelists are concerned that their readers may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Talmudist is concerned with what is right 
conduct for his co-religionists: neither is directly concerned with the 
history of religion among the Jews. But there is this difference, that the 
Evangelists are uniquely concerned with the Jewish people and their 
religion as these were about A.D. 30. What was alive and flourishing in 

1 Pesach, 70 b. 


ani 7 ° ° , ° 3° . 
2 \315 oc), the standing rendering for iwoxpiryc, seems an idiomatic expres- 
sion for ‘ capricious’ rather than ‘ subservient’ (see Gal. ii 6). 
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Jewish religion is what matters to the Evangelists and to the modern 
scholar who studies their work, equally whether it remained in the religion 
of the Jews after the Destruction of Jerusalem in a. D. 70 or whether, like 
so much else, it then perished altogether. The Talmudist, on the other 
hand, has no antiquarian interests, properly so called. He has less idea 
of ‘evolution’ (by which, in this connexion we generally mean what is 
more accurately called ‘ epigenesis’*) than the Christian, who at least 
has taken to himself the conception of a new event in the Divine 
economy, so that things under the New Dispensation are in some 
measure really different from what they were under the Old. To the 
Talmudist what is right now has always been right. The Law was 
always there, even in Patriarchal times, and so were its obligations. It 
would have been difficult, I think, for a Talmudic writer to think that 
one who was zealous for the Law in past days had been zealous in 
a wrong way. 

Further, and this is the important thing, vast and varied as the 
Talmudic literature is, it all goes back to Johanan ben Zakkai and his 
School. Johanan ben Zakkai was a loyal and orthodox Jew, and he 
may be described as a ‘ Pharisee’, but he did not represent in himself 
all the tendencies of the not-unorthodox Judaism of the rst century. 
The fact that he himself belonged to the peace party in A.D. 70 is 
enough to shew that his religion was something different from that of 
the average Jew of his day. No doubt he was a most learned Doctor 
and a faithful transmitter of tradition, and no doubt also it was his 
teaching that was suitable for the profoundly altered state of things that 
the religious Jew had for the future to endure; but, if our aim is to 
reconstruct the religious life of Palestine as it was in A. D. 30, in all its 
variegated diversity, the sound doctrines of Johanan ben Zakkai are not 
enough. If we want to draw a true picture of the Church of England in 
Wesley’s day, it is not enough to study the works of the leaders of the 
Oxford Movement, even though we may be convinced that High Church 
principles had never ceased to be maintained by a succession of faithful 
men, and that the quotations of their opinions in the writings of the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement are accurate. 

Moreover, there is also to be taken into consideration the whole series 
of facts treated in Leszynsky’s Sadduzder.2 This remarkable book 
seems to have attracted less attention, at least in England, than it 
deserves. Leszynsky shews that the Sadducees, whatever they may 
have ultimately become, had been a religious party, not a worldly or 
aristocratic clique. In the times of Hellenization, before the Macca- 
baean rising, the faithful Jews were united in refusing to abandon 


1 See the enlightening Note in Tyrrell’s Christianity at the Cross-Roads, p. 18. 
2 R. Leszynsky Die Sadduzéer (Berlin, 1912). 
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their ancestral religion for new Greek ways of life; but what, in detail, 
was the ancestral religion of the Jews? Was it the mass of customs 
actually practised, or was it what was commanded in the Pentateuch, 
no more and no less? The Sadducees were originally those who held 
the latter alternative, whereas the mass of the ‘ pious’ were not so much 
contending for the Pentateuch itself as for the praxis—fairly well 
codified, it is true, in the Pentateuch—to which they had been im- 
memorially accustomed. An attitude of mere conservatism is fatal in 
the end to any party, and ingenious men after a time were found who 
managed always to find a ‘support’ in the words of the written Law’ 
for the custom or doctrine they advocated. According to Leszynsky 
these interpreters were the original ‘ Pharisees’. The fall of the Macca- 
baean Dynasty ruined the Sadducees as a religious force in Judaism: 
their ideal had been the Priest-King, while the Pharisees (as we see 
particularly from the Psalms of Solomon) hoped for a new David, who 
would not be a priest at all. 

Of the surviving literature, Leszynsky assigns Schechter’s ‘ Zadokite 
Fragment’, the Book of Jubilees, the original Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs, and (with some hesitation) the Assumption of Moses, to 
Sadducee writers. 

What is important to notice here is the considerable amount of 
*Sadducee’ teaching that Leszynsky finds in the Gospels, or rather in 
the recorded teaching of Jesus. ‘As a matter of fact, Jesus in His 
attitude to the Law is a Sadducee’ (p. 284). What Leszynsky means 
is of course illustrated by Mk. vii 8 (‘leaving the commandment of God 
ye hold to the tradition of men’), but he means more than that... He 
considers that the interpretation of the Evangelist according to which 
the saying of Jesus in vii 18, 19%, is meant to declare that all foods are 
clean is not really correct, and that Jesus was not thinking of the law- 
fulness of non-Mosaic foods like pork or rabbit, but of the question 
whether in eating lawful food ablutions were a religious duty. He 
thought not?: Rabbinic authorities of a later day were of a contrary 
opinion (Hagiga ii 5; Sota 4b). What the Gospels tell us is that some 
‘ Pharisees’ and ‘scribes from Jerusalem’ held already in the rst century 
the same views as the Rabbis of a hundred years later. 

Dr Biichler in his Galilaische Am ha-Ares (pp. 126 ff) is concerned 
to demonstrate ggainst Schiirer that the greater part of the washings 
prescribed in the Talmud in respect to eating food relate to Zeruma, 
the tithe set apart for priests to eat, and that it was only at a much later 
date than the 1st century that hand-washing before ordinary meals is 
prescribed asaduty. This may be so, and as a reply to Schiirer, whom 


1 Among other passages Leszynsky adduces Mk. xii 35-37. 
2 That this was so is further attested by Lk. xi 38. 
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Biichler feels to be unfairly describing the religion of Jews as a painful 
service hemmed in with ridiculous tabus, it is effective. But does it 
really elucidate the Gospel tales? I do not think that social customs 
become a religious duty before they are generally practised. A custom 
is first observed by ‘ particular’ people, then (if it becomes general) it is 
justified by authority or reason, and at last it is commanded. What 
the Gospel tales (Mk. vii, Lk. xi) shew us is that the up-to-date, profes- 

‘sionally religious ‘particular’ people among the Jews about a.D. 30 
were observing rules of behaviour which were not codified till much 
later. No doubt it was a pious and seemly act to sprinkle or dip the 
hands before meals, no doubt the ‘particular’ persons who always 
practised this bit of ritual affected to speak of hands that had not been 
so washed by the same adjective that was used for levitical impurity, but 
Jesus in the Gospel refuses to regard this act as a religious duty, well 
knowing (among other things) that no text out of the Pentateuch can 
be found to prescribe it. 

Mark does indeed go beyond the facts when he says (vii 3) that not 
only Pharisees but ‘all the Jews’ do not eat without washing. Further, 
mvyp7 in vii 3 must be wrong, whether or no the alternative zuxva be 
right. But general statements about the religious practices of outsiders 
cannot be pressed: the whole parenthesis (vv. 3, 4) means little more 
than ‘Jews are very particular about washings and what they call 
cleanliness in food ’—which is true. 

There is more difficulty, as Leszynsky says (p. 291), in explaining 
from a Jewish point of view the story of the Disciples and the Ears of 
Corn (Mk. ii 23-28 and parallels). But I wonder whether about a. D. 30 
it was quite certain to the law-abiding Jew that the act of the Disciples 
was definitely unlawful. Is plucking a fruit an act of harvesting? Does 
it not rather come under the head of ‘that which every man must eat, 
that only may be done of you’? The ears of corn plucked by the 
Disciples were not prepared, not carried away out or in to their house 
or a barn, the act did not ‘ belong to the labour of the children of men’ 
(Jubilees 1 ro), except by what we should now call a ‘rabbinical’ inter- 
pretation.’ 

But there remains the great distinction between the Judaism of the 
Mishna and the Judaism indicated in the Gospels that the former is 
codified while the latter is still to some extent in solution ; and further, 
that the codification is that made by the one surviving school of thought 
and practice, while the Gospels give us glimpses of a state of things in 
which not all good Jews were ‘particular’ about some things in which 
Johanan ben Zakkai was particular, and some Jews who were ‘par- 


1 Elisha b. Abuyah the Apostate Doctor pulled up a radish on the Sabbath, but 
he handed it on to another person (Hag. 15a). 
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ticular’ were strict about some things in which later Jews were laxer. It 
all comes to this, that the ‘ Pharisees’ of the Gospel were extra-zealous 
for the Law, but their practices are not to be identified en d/oc with 
Jewish orthodoxy of Talmudic times. 

No doubt this is not all. To the end, as I believe, Jesus continued 
to regard Himself as faithful to the Law of God, as one who ‘ fulfilled 
the Law’, but there was a real difference between the piety of Jesus and 
the piety of the ‘Pharisee’. It is not easy to express this difference, if 
one wants to be just to the Rabbinical Religion at its best. Perhaps it 
may be expressed by saying that in naming the Law of God, the Rabbis 
put the emphasis on ‘the Law’ but Jesus on ‘God’. As Dr Montefiore 
puts it, the Rabbis said: ‘If your father bids you transgress the Law, 
do not obey him. ‘The enactments by which [the Rabbis] developed 
the written Law were not a benefit to themselves ; they were honestly 
intended as a fence and an honour to the Law. It is all very well to 
speak of ‘legal casuistry’, or of ‘restraints of the Law’ versus ‘human 
need and human rights’. But should not God go before man? The 
Law was perfect, immutable, divine. God must know best; His com- 
mands must be perfect, must be divine.’* Jesus starts with much the 
same language: indeed the righteousness of His disciples is to exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. But He felt He knew 
the mind of His Father in heaven directly. So He felt sure of being 
right when He treated permission to divorce as a mere concession to 
the uncircumcized hearts* of His countrymen, and pointed back to 
a more ideal state ‘in the beginning’. He felt sure He was right to 
treat the laxity of the disciples in plucking the corn on the Sabbath 
as unblameworthy, and to defend them for not keeping certain customary 
Fasts. He felt sure He had authority to interfere with the traffic in the 
Temple courts. He felt sure He could declare that the humble Tax- 
gatherer was justified before God rather than the blameless Pharisee. 

The people in the Synagogue on that first Sabbath were right. ‘What 
is this?’ they said: ddayy xawy xar éfovoiav, ‘new teaching by 
authority!’ That is just the question. The difference between the 
Christian and the non-Christian is just whether Jesus had, or had not, 
authority to trust what in others we should call personal instinct. 
Those of His contemporaries who were ‘particular’ in their religious 
behaviour and their loyalty to the Law must have felt this difference of 
attitude, before any actual word or deed made the matter demonstrable. 


F. C. BurkITT. 
1 Synopt. Gosp. (and ed.), i 55. 
2 Mk. x 5: the phrase goes back to Deut. x 16. 
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THE CONFLICT OF ABAILARD AND St BERNARD. 


THE struggle between Abailard and St Bernard is generally regarded 
as a struggle between two mutually exclusive methods. Abailard is 
painted as a Modernist because of his use of dialectics to synthesize and 
explain Christian beliefs ; St Bernard is a Fundamentalist, albeit of the 
educated type, rigidly opposed to any such theological procedure. The 
use of present-day terms in past controversies is a dangerous practice, 
but the analogy, if it remain only an analogy, is true. Abailard naturally 
had none of the modern scholar’s critical apparatus ; his own excursions 
into textual criticism are both unscientific and unsound. His famous 
Sic et Non method afterwards became the method of the later scholastics, 
but none the less it was then a novelty which might well seem to St 
Bernard as subversive of the Faith as the teaching of Loisy appears to 
the modern conservative. Walter of St Victor could put Abailard down 
as one of the four labyrinths of France, an indictment which was some- 
what palliated by his having that pillar of later orthodoxy, Peter 
Lombard, as a companion. 

The main interest, however, of their opposition is lost, if our investi- 
gation is pushed no farther. The Council of Sens witnessed more than 
a trial of strength between Abailard’s scholasticism and St Bernard’s 
reliance upon Authority as the only source of Catholic truth, more than 
a condemnation of Abailard’s unfortunate distinction in the Trinity and 
of his exemplarist doctrine of the Atonement. Both these indeed were 
made the centre of Bernard’s attack, but the Saint’s fanaticism and his 
nearness to the event made it impossible for him to see the philosophical 
points whereon their differences rested. Without a doubt Abailard 
distinguished in his books at least between the Three Persons, while 
his denial that by Christ’s death alone could our redemption be effected 
was not Catholic doctrine. But at bottom the clash between the two 
men was due to their opposing conceptions of Faith and Grace, the 
meaning of which have never been sufficiently brought out. It was 
Abailard’s intellectualism that impelled him to formulate a dialectical 
approach to theology, just as it was St Bernard’s voluntarism that forced 
him to deny any place to dialectics in theology. Later the intellectualism 
of Aquinas and the voluntarism of Duns Scotus divided the schools 
upon the vexed question of assent ; with certain reservations the same 
problem was basic in the struggle of Sens. Further, Abailard’s concep- 
tion of God as having continually revealed Himself to men both inside 
and outside the Church, St Bernard’s more orthodox view that Revela- 
tion had been restricted to Scripture and to the Fathers alone, brought 
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each to a different idea of revealing Grace and so to an opposing 
evaluation of secular literature. 

Abailard’s intellectualism is patent in all that he wrote. To him 
Faith is that which ‘ we hold firmly in our minds’,’ and it consists ‘in 
the knowledge partly of the Divine Nature, and partly of the Divine 
benefits and other necessary dispensations and ordinances of God which 
are carefully described in the Apostles’ Creed and in the Creeds of the 
Holy Fathers’.? Thus it is with the Creeds, with intellectual propositions, 
that Abailard connected Faith, and in all his writings he aimed at creating 
a better understanding of what the Creeds actually mean. To utter an idle 
‘Amen’, he claimed, was insufficient ; Faith must be more than a simple 
pronouncement of unintelligible words.* His letters to Héloise upon 
monastic life, his criticism of the lax discipline at St Denis, his vigorous 
administration of St Gildas shew his deep realization of the moral side of 
Christianity as interpreted by contemporary religious ideas. Still, the 
Christian must accomplish more than’ correct living. He must under- 
stand his beliefs as far as understanding of Divine matters is possible 
for men. In the Dralogus the philosopher refuses to accept the beliefs 
of the Christian and the Jew, unless they can prove the intellectual 
soundness of their tenets. Both the Jewish habit of seeking signs and 
the Christian reliance upon authority are equally derided. The Jew, for 
instance, can only give Scriptural warrant for his belief in the exclusive- 
ness of the circumcised in the sight of God; the philosopher refuses 
therefore to recognize the validity of the rite. Abailard’s whole position 
is summed up in his declaration that ‘ by doubting we come to enquire 
and so to the truth’. These are not the words of a cynic, but of 
a sincere intellectualist. Doubt is but the first step to belief, not 
because it leads to the destruction of credal positions, but because it 
drives men to take stock of what is both meant and implied by their 
assent. 

St Bernard required no intellectual basis for his beliefs ; the authority 
of Tradition, of the Church and the Fathers was sufficient. Like 
Abailard, he never doubted the reasonableness of Faith, but his assurance 
on that point never led him to make it an excuse for dialectical enquiry ; 
it only made him trust Authority the more. In his eyes to probe into the 
mystery of the Trinity seemed a sacrilege: to believe implicitly the Trini- 
tarian formula seemed life, and Life Eternal. Asking how it was possible 
to convince men of the truth, he found his answer in the thought that 
‘young men and maidens, old men and children, have chosen to die by 
a thousand deaths rather than for a moment depart from their Faith’. 

1 Epist. ad Rom. ii 6 (P.L. col. 876). 2 Introd. i 3 col. 986. 


8 Dialogus col. 1615. * Ibid. col. 1628. 
5 In Vig Nativ. Dom. iii 9. 
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Such an attitude appears pragmatic, but behind the statement there is 
a deep conviction which is rarely present with the pragmatist. Faith 
is ‘the certain, manifest knowledge of an invisible thing’, the Pauline 
‘substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’. And 
substance meant more to St Bernard than it did to Abailard. As an 
extreme Realist, St Bernard thought of Faith as an entity far removed 
from the influence of human thought and dependent only upon God, as 
a real whole which is to be accepted as such, and not as a series of 
doctrines which ought to have no claim upon human assent unless they 
are fully understood. Faith indeed to St Bernard was almost equivalent 
to trust. ‘From Faith in the commandments comes hope of indulgence ; 
from Faith in the miracles, hope of Grace; and from Faith in God’s 
promises, hope of glory.’* Faith is trust in doctrines which will be 
made known in their fullness when, and only when, the General 
Resurrection comes ; for then, when we meet Christ face to face, we shall 
understand all we have formerly held upon trust. Individual opinion 
counted for nothing. Few were then more devoted to the Virgin Mary 
than St Bernard, yet he rejected the newly mooted doctrine of her 
Immaculate Conception, because that doctrine possessed no proper 
sanction. ‘It was unknown to the liturgy, not acceptable to common 
sense, and not commended by authority.’ His correspondents, the 
Canons of Lyons, are advised to await the papal sanction of doctrine.* 

By necessity it followed that such a conception of Faith should also 
be voluntarist. Consequently St Bernard speaks of Faith ‘ as a voluntary 
and certain foretaste of a Truth which has not yet been made known’, 

Voluntas, as the late Dr Wicksteed has pointed out,‘ had a wider 
meaning in medieval terminology than the modern ‘volition’, since it 
conveyed the idea of an intellectual appetite. Here there is of course 
no question of ‘ intellectual’ in the Abailardian sense ; the will is intellec- 
tual because, as opposed to the desires of the flesh, it is part of the 
mind. Faith accordingly is something to be sought after and believed 
in by an act of the will, as if the latter were some appetite that seized 
upon the content of the Creeds. 

Unlike Duns Scotus, St Bernard was no metaphysician, although he 
was no mean theologian. His voluntarism did not depend upon philo- 
sophical considerations: it was pietistic. His mysticism gave him a 
thorough conception of what Prof. Otto calls the ‘numinous’, the non- 
ethical idea of the Holy, a conception which led him to regard the 
divine secrets and Revelation itself with reverence, and to see in man 
only a wretched, fallen creature, incapable alone of doing anything that 
was good and of thinking of the Divine without the aid of Grace. 


1 de Consid. V iii 1. 2 Sermo de div. ix. 
3 Ep. clxxxiv. * de Consid. V ii 6, 
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Philosophically it was not only their ideas of Faith that separated the 
two opponents; it was also their doctrines of Grace that made them 
think in such opposition. Here we must refer to their teaching upon 
the Incarnation. Abailard regarded the Coming of Christ ‘as the 
completion and crown of a spiritual process in the history of man, dating 
from the time of the Creation’, just as did the Alexandrine theologians 
and their interpreter, Eriugena. Like the Eastern theologians, Abailard 
insisted upon the essential Christ who has always been present in men’s 
souls, upon the continuous developement of Revelation, and upon the 
presence of Reason in man, the sign of an immanent Divinity. Thus 
it was possible for Abailard to think of Revelation as having been 
given to man, not at a few stated intervals, but time and again during 
the whole course of history. The revealing Spirit of God—and know- 
ledge always came by revelation—was indiscriminate of Jew or Gentile ; 
it was present with Greek and Roman thinkers as well as with the 
prophets of Israel. Here Abailard’s theory, although it was not for- 
mulated in any precise statement, was virtually the same as the doctrine 
of revelation held by the later scholastics. Revelation is not necessarily 
the gift of something new ; it can be also God’s imprimatur upon truths 
which human thought has already discovered. According to Abailard, 
Virgil, the Sibyl, and even the Brahmins of India, recognized the triune 
Godhead : the revelation of the Trinity in Christ was but God’s sanction 
of a belief which thinkers had known by dwelling upon the unity, the 
reasonableness, and the benevolence of creation. St Thomas refused 
to allow that the Trinity could be known save through revelation. 
Abailard, incapable of distinguishing between Natural Reason and 
Revelation, distinguished between revelation made through the medium 
of inspired thought and revelation made by Christ. In this way, 
Abailard’s thought is analogous to the scholastic doctrine mentioned 
above. 

Abailard’s conception of Grace had always an intellectual colour. 
Pelagianism has been attributed to him, but on insufficient grounds, for 
there can be no doubt of his recognition that without supernatural aid 
man is impotent to good. Still, with his eastern Christology, he thought 
of God as continually instructing men’s minds as well as directing their 
actions. A follower of St Augustine, Abailard was convinced of the 
absolute connexion between morality and knowledge. To him Plato 
was as good a Christian as any Father; hence he was given to know the 
existence of the Christian Trinity. Christ was the Logos, the instructor 
of the world. Although he considered the Gospel as the consummation 
of the Law, and although he was perhaps the greatest ethical philosopher 
since Aristotle, it is difficult not to believe that the idea of Christ as the 
eternal source of knowledge is uppermost in Abailard’s mind. 

VOL. XXVIII. Dd 
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St Bernard’s idea of Grace was totally different. He had neither 
Abailard’s wide historical outlook nor his trust.in the power of human 
thought. The centre of his Christology was the Human Jesus, not the 
Logos. His theology started from a thorough appreciation of the 
drama of the Fall and of the cataclysmic effects of the Crucifixion. 
After the Fall and before the Incarnation man had possessed all the 
attributes of the Hobbesian caricature; he was both ignorant and 
‘unable not to sin’. Through the Passion he was given the power at 
least of attaining to goodness, if not, though the thrones vacated by the 
fallen angels were few, to life eternal. Where Abailard had sought 
scientia, intellectual knowledge, St Bernard looked for wisdom and 
prudence. To one Christ was the giver of philosophy, to the other He 
was the fountain of life. Man in St Bernard’s view could not understand 
divine matters because of the depths into which he had fallen: aided by 
the merits of the Passion he could at least remedy the effects of Adam’s 
sin and seek God through mystical contemplation. Hence nothing was 
to be gained from the study of pagan literature, for men outside the 
Church were without Grace and thus without true knowledge. The 
Bible alone was God’s word, and alone contained the truth. 

Certainly St Bernard’s attack upon Abailard was based upon a criti- 
cism of his method and his doctrines. Nevertheless their opposing 
conceptions of Faith and Grace were largely responsible for the attitude 
each had adopted. Without an appreciation of this fact, the full 
significance of Sens cannot be understood. It was primarily a conflict 
between the new Scholasticism and the old form of theology in which 
exegesis was analogical and not dialectical; but it was also a clash 
between rival theological systems. Certainly Abailard’s acquittal would 
have been dangerous for the Church, since his method required for its 
success a distinction between Natural Reason and Revelation which 
could not be made until men learnt more of Aristotle. Yet St Bernard 
would have won a more satisfactory victory, and more justice would have 
been paid to Abailard’s undoubted position asa thinker, had St Bernard 
been able to see the philosophical differences between their systems. 
But neither was St Bernard a philosopher nor had any man then the 
knowledge to criticize epistemological theories. 


J. G. SIKEs. 
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TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 


I 
The Text in Daniel’s Codex S. Emmerani lxvit. 


In 1905 Dr Burn wrote (JViceta of Remesiana p. xcix) ‘ Daniel quotes 
a gth century MS from the Abbey of S. Emmeran as upholding this 
theory of authorship [S. Hilary of Poitiers]. But the MS has not yet 
been identified among the Munich MSS’; and in 1906 Dom P. Cagin 
(Ze Deum ou Illatio ? p. 172) refers only to Daniel’s statement. 

When asking for rotographs of the Ze Deum in other Munich MSS 
I enquired whether the MS referred to had been discovered, and in 
reply the Librarian most kindly forwarded me a copy of folios 161 and 
161 of the MS lat. 14248. On looking it up in Catalogus Codicum 
Latinorum Bibliothecae Regiae Monacensis (Halm et Meyer, 1874, vol. ii, 
pt. 2) I found it entered as follows : 


14248 (Em. c. 67) membr. in 2°, s. ix. 176 fol. 

F, 1. De his quae mundi amore praepediuntur. 

f. 4. S. Augustini in psalmum 118 sermones xxxii. 

f. 159. Hymni: benedictio trium puerorum, hymn. trium puero- 
rum, h. quem S. Hilarius primus composuit, ‘Te deum lauda- 
mus’, canticum angelorum, ‘ Gloria in excelsis ’, canticum Symeon. 

f. 162. Preces variae. f. 173. ‘S. Augustini’ (immo Caesarii) 
sermo de verbis apostoli Cor. ii 5, ro. 

Daniel’s description (Zhesaurus Hymnologicus ii p. viii) is less 
detailed. 

Cod. S. Emmerani C. Ixvii saec. viii vel. ix continet commentarium 
S. Augustini in Psalmum cx, praeterea nonnulla cantica ecclesiae 
vetusta, ut Te Deum et Gloria. 


I do not know whether the text has been printed elsewhere, and 
I regret that I can give no further description of the MS as a whole. 

As regards the writing, the scribe used R in place of r in the title, also 
the form s which otherwise only occurs in Sés’ Sts’ Sts. Eight times 
he has the open a (ct) and three times e is written with top open and 
above the level of the adjoining letters.” 


1 1, terra ueneratur. 4. seraphin. 6. terra... maiestate. 22. hereditati. 
26. peccata. 2g. speraui. 
2 20. subueni. 23. gterna. 25. nomen, 


P Dd2 
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Hymnii quae s¢s helarius primus 
iy Ee dm laudamus conposuit ; 
té dim confitemur ; 
Té &ernum patrem ? omnis 
terra ueneratur ; 
Tibi omnes angelj ? tibi 
caeli & uniuerse potestates ; 
Tibi cherubym & seraphim ? 
incessabil) uoce proclamant, 
Sts’ Sts?’ Sés/ diis ds sabaoth ; 
Pleni sunt cael) & terra ? 
maiestate gloriae tuae ; 
Té gloriosus apostolori chorus ; 
Té pphetari laudabjlis numerus ; 
Té martyrii candidatus laudat 
exercitus ; Té p orbem terra 
rum? sca confitetur ecclesia ; 
Patrem inmense maiestatjs ; 
Uenerandi tui uerd unicii filid ; 
Stm quoq; paraclytum spm ; 
Tu rex gloriae xpae : 
Tu patr) sempitnus és filius ; 
Tu ad liberandum suscepist) homi 
nem’ non 6rruist) uirginis uteri ; 
Tu déuicto mortys aculeo ape 
ruist) credentyb: regna caelord ; 
Tui ad dextera di sedes in gia patris ; 
Iudex crederis esse uenturus ; 
Té ergo ste gs tuis famulis subueni ’ 
quos pretjoso sanguine redemisti ; 
Etna fac cii stis tuis glam munerar] ; 
Salud fac populi tui dne’ & bene 
dic hereditaty tuae ; 
Et rege eos & extolle illos usq: in ¢tni; 
Per singulos dies benedicimus te ; 
Et laudamus nomen tuum ? 
in saeculum & in sclm scly ; 
Dignare diie die isto” 
sine peccata nds custodire ; 
Miserere nij diie’ miserere nfi; 
Fiat misericordia tua diie sup 
nos? qiieadmodii sperauimus in té 
In té diie speraui non con 
fundar in aeternum ; 


[f. 16x" 


[f. 161% 
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II 


Some Readings. 


Verse 6. Vat. Reg. 11 (f. 250°), c. 750? reads 
Pleni sunt celi et terra magestatis 
et glorig tug 
As far as I know this reading occurs nowhere else. 
But there are several MSS which may point to it 
indirectly. 
(a) Munich, S.B. lat. 14248 (see above) 
(4) Berlin, S.B. Theol. fol. 58 (f. 111%): ix cent. 
matestate gloriae tuae 
(c) Oxford, Bodl. Junius 25 (f. 117%): c. 890 
magestate glorig tug 
(d@) Cambridge, C.C.C. 411: x cent. 
maiestate gle tug 
With these may be compared : 
(e) S. Gall. S.B. 20 (p. 354): ix cent. 
maiestatesglorig tug 
It is not possible to decide from the rotograph 
whether the s has been added later. 
(7) Boulogne, Bib. Pub. 20 (f. 1797): c. 1000 
maiestatis glorig tuae 
The final zs are over an erasure. 
(g) Paris, B.N. lat. 13159 (f. 160%): c. 800 
maitestati glorie tue 
The z of maiestati is followed by an erasure. 


My suggestion is that these readings point to a MS in which the text 
of Vat. Reg. rr was written with the last two letters of magestatis and 
et contracted, e. g. , 

magestat’é glorie tue 

Verse 9. ‘There is no justification for /audet | Bangor Antiphonary |, 
which is probably a scribe’s error’ (7. Z.S. ix, p. 426). 
So wrote Dr Bannister ; but although the MS referred 
to in his note, Paris, B.N. 9488, does not contain the 
reading, it occurs unmistakably in Florence, M.L. Ash- 
burnham Libri 54, ix cent. in the form 

laud& exercitus 

Verse 15. fatri, the reading of Munich, S. B. lat. 14248 occurs as 
(a) the only reading in B.M. Harl. 7653: viii-ix cent., 
Junius 25, S. Gall. 15: ix cent., Munich 343: x cent. 
(Ambr.), Vat. lat. 83: x cent. (Ambr.), Camb. C.C.C, 
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391: c. 1064, Camb. S. John’s B. 18 (xii cent.). (0) 
the original reading corrected to fafris in Amiens 18: 
ix cent., Rome, Vallicelliana E. 24: xi-xii cent. (¢) 
a correctors reading in Harl. 2904: x-—xi cent., Paris, 
S. Genevitve 1186 and Boulogne 20: c. 1000. 


Verse 18. sedens, the reading of the Bangor Antiphonary, was known 


to occur in the Mozarabic MS Madrid, Nac. rooor ; 
Hh 69: x cent. It occurs also in (a2) Rome, Arch. di 
S. Pietro D. 156: x-xicent. (4) Florence, M.L. Plut. 
xvi 37: xicent. (c) London, B.M. Add. 21927: c. 1174. 
(d) London, B.M. Arund. 230: xii-—xiii cent. 


Verse 21. Aeternam...gloriam. Dr Bannister (loc. cit.) marks this 


reading as peculiar to the Irish group of MSS. This 
however is not the case, for not only does it appear in 
Vat. lat. 82 (Ambrosian) but also in (a2) Munich, S.B. 
14248 (see above). (4) London, B.M. Add. 37768: 
c. 850. (¢) Amiens, Bib. Pub. 18: ixcent. (d@) Rouen, 
Bib. Munic. 231 (A. 44): c. 1075. In (c) the reading 
has been corrected to aeferna... gloria. There is 
another reading, ae/ernam ... gloria which occurs in 
(a) Manchester, John Rylands Lib., Crawford 133: ix— 
xcent. (4) Bamberg, A. 1. 14: c. 909. (c) Vat. lat. 
83: x cent. (Ambrosian). (d@) B.M. Add. 37517: late 
x. (e) Cambridge, U.L. Ff. 1.23 (1156): early xi cent. 
(/) B.M. Arund. 60: c. ro60. (g) Vat. Reg. 12: xi 
cent. (4) Paris, B.N. lat. 8824: xi cent. (7) B.M. 
Vitell. E. xviii: xi cent. (7) B.M. Harl. 863: c. 1080. 
(2) Cambridge, S. John’s Coll. B. 18: early xii cent. 
/) B.M. Arund. 230: xii-xiii cent. In (a), (4), (6), 
(e), (¥), (4), and (7) the reading has been corrected to 
aeterna, 


numerari. What is the earliest appearance of this reading ? 


It is usually said to occur only in some printed editions 
of the Breviary from 1491 onwards. The late Dom P. 
Cagin, in Ze Deum ou Iilatio? p. 141, prints the Greek 
version from Vienna, S.B. Cod. Theol. gr. CCL. (xvi 
cent.). Here is the line with the second reading 
written above, fol. 3047: 
tm aidu d0éy Aaprpvver Oa 
yiwy vou Tovtova roingov apOpciobar- cwoov Ke. 


1 There may be room for doubt here. The rotograph appears to shew this 
reading, but the line over the a is very faint, and it does not appear in the Essen 
copy of this psalter. 
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Baiimer gives it as the reading of the Utrecht Psalter and 
Ziirich, Can. C. 161 ; but reference to rotographs shews 
he was mistaken. Magistretti gives the reading of his 
xiii cent. MS ‘ Beroldus novus’ as im (sup. lin. 1. ma) 
gloria numerari: this I have not been able to check. 
However, B.M. Add. 37517 (Zhe Bosworth Psalter), 
late x cent., reads 

Eterna fac cum scis tuis gloria numerari. 

The insertion of iz before g/oria seems to have been 
the last stage in the production of present reading ; 
e.g. B.M. Harl. 2356: xiii cent. im gloria munerari. 
Since the above note was first written Dr Burn has 
pointed out (Zhe Hymn Te Deum and its Author p. 12) 
that certain editions of Quignon’s Breviary have 
numerari. In Migne’s reprint of Lorenzana’s edition of 
the Breviarium Gothicum (Pat. Lat. \xxxvi c. 935) only 
the first verse of the Ze Deum from Madrid Nac. rooo1 
is given (this MS has munerari), but on col. 944 where 
the Ze Deum is given in full we have 4£térna fac cum 
sanctis tuis in gliria numeréari. 

Verse 26. The reading feccava in Munich lat. 14248 also appears in 
the Utrecht Psalter and Crawford 133 in the John 
Rylands Library at Manchester. Two Ambrosian 
MSS read feccatis ; viz. Magistretti’s xiii cent. ‘ Beroldus 
novus’ and John Rylands Lib. lat. 55, an Ambrosian 
Breviary of 1470. ‘ 

MauRIceE Frost. 


YAHWEH OR YAHOH: ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


On the question of the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton, raised 
anew by Dr Lukyn Williams in the last number of the JourNaL, I should 
like to add a few words, without going over the whole ground. It seems 
to me that Dr Lukyn Williams has really reopened the question, by 
shewing how doubtful is the alleged Samaritan evidence for Jaze, i.e., 
as it is supposed, 77° or 77. This allows full weight to be given to 
the Greek evidence for 1a. 

But while generally inclined to favour Dr Lukyn Williams’s view 
I would prefer to state it rather differently. The Arabic Grammarians 
who attempted to reduce all speech to rule, even groans and interjec- 
tions, give a definite rule for announcing a person’s death. One says, 
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of course, ‘alas’ or ‘woe’, and then you name the deceased. But 
you should end with a long closed a4, corresponding, I suppose, to an 


audible sigh, thus: shims \y Wa Muhammadah = ‘ Alas Mohammed !’ 
This long @/ in the case of complicated names is added at the end only: 


sLigsayel! peal \j Wa’ Amira lmu'mininah =‘ Alas for the Commander 
of the Faithful !’? 

Is there any trace of this idiom in the Old Testament? Mourning 
customs are very conservative, so that there is nothing inconceivable in 
the idea, and I venture to quote for it Jeremiah xxii 18, where we 
have the ‘keening’ which was zof to be said over Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah. The Hebrew is 


2 NH IS NW MAS Wh YAS WT 


How ought the last word to be pointed? The Masoretic text has 77, 
as if it were a possessive suffix, and this interpretation seems to be as 
old as the Targum (‘woe to his kingdom’). But is it not possible that 
the traditional final 5 (= 0) corresponds exactly to the Arabic s| (= a), 
which we have just been discussing? Philologically it is exact, for long 
é in Hebrew corresponds to long @ in Arabic. The only doubt I have 
is whether we ought not to point the Hebrew word 775 with mappi, 
i.e. Aodoh with audible final % The lamentation is therefore ‘ Alas, 
brother! Alas, sister! Alas for (our) lord! Alas for the glory—ah !’ 
Mourning and solemnity are closely connected. In reading the 
directions in the Arabic Grammar for these solemn announcements one 
feels that they are psychologically designed for little else than to ensure 
a solemn enunciation. The melancholy is conveyed by the initial 
interjection, which means ‘ woe’ or ‘alas’ ; the final vowel gives solemnity. 
Now granted that Moses came back to his countrymen in Egypt with 
a new Name for the God of his fathers, what sort of a Name was it 
likely to be? I venture to think that, to a certain extent, we can 
answer this question a priori. It was likely to be an old name more 
reverently pronounced. One old name was certainly 1n° (probably 
Yaho), for the name of Moses’ mother Jochebed (Exod. vi 20) is com- 
pounded with it. How can this old name be most reverently pro- 
nounced? A natural method is by pronouncing it always as if it were 
the end of a solemn announcement, in fact as mourners pronounce the 
last word of their lament. This is done in writing by adding the letter 7 
preceded by the long vowel @. As the last syllable of 1m already ended 
in o (or conceivably #) this only meant that the final syllable of 1m was 
lengthened and accented. The final 7 was, I assume, sounded, as in 
the Arabic syllable above discussed. So we get from YAHO the new 


1 Wright’s Arabic Grammar ii p. 93. 
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form YAHOH, written mn’. I may point out that this explanation 
accounts for the form mn, which occurs once in the Elephantine Papyri: 
it is simply Yahoh written defectively, like 7m in Jerem. xxii 18. 


F. C. BurkITT. 


HAGIOGRAPHICA. 
I. S. Epicharis. 


S. Epicuaris figures in the Menologium of Basil, in the Menaea of 
the Greek Church, and in the Martyrologium Romanum as com- 
memorated on September 27. The A/enologium gives a brief account 
of her death (P. G. cxvii p. 73 C Migne): “Exixapis 4 rod Xpurrod 
paprus trnpxev ev TH ‘Popy éxi AcoxAytiavod rod Bacitews* éexparyOn Se 
mapa Kawrapiov tod érdpxov, Kat dporoyycaca rappyocia tov Xpwrrov 
Kpepara: kai erat. lta rumrerar peta ohvpov podrvBdivwv bird Tecodpwv 
OTpaTwwTav, oiTwes edvyomevyns aiTns td ayyéAwv avypéOnoav. ira ovve- 
BovAevoe 74 apxovte 6 cvyxdbedpos airod aroxehadica aitnv. AaBovons Sé 
tiv da Eihous arédhacw Kal tpowevxoperys aitis 7) cipeOcioa troKxatw Tov 
trodav aitys métpa voaros avéBAvoe tAHOOS. wAnpdcaca Se THY edxHVv 
kal xivaga Tov adxéva éxdipyy bd Tod Sypiov Kai 7d pev tvedpa adris 
évarreréOy cis xeipas Meod Lavros* dixaiwy yap Woyal év yxepi Oeod. 1d de 
tipsov Acibavov aitis érady évtipws wapa Pydrxds ( Vat. gr. 1613 Pidcxos) 
twos ovykAntixod eiAaBois Xpurriavod Bpviov iduara raou tois muTas 
Tporexopevors alto Tavay vorov Kai Tagav gupdopav Kal Avryny arod@Kov 
éws THs ojpepov.' The summary in the JJartyrologium is based on 
this: its description of S. Epicharis as sevatoria is clearly a miscon- 
struction of what is said about Felix. Her J/enaeum (I quote from the 
1861 edition) is 

evroApos ‘Exixapts jv Kai mpos 7d gibos 
ovAAnrropa tAovTOUGG THY Geiay xapev. 

This tradition leaves her a very shadowy figure. The tortures, in 
spite of which a blow of the sword is needed to end the martyr’s life, 
are highly conventional.? Caesarius as a magistrate in Rome under 
Diocletian seems to be otherwise unknown: we know later as bearing 
the name of a praefectus urbis at Constantinople in A.D. 365, a pro- 
consul of Africa in 374, a consul in 397, the brother of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, a wotarius of 446, and the famous bishop of Arles who 
was canonized.* Further, the editors of the Acta Sanctorum observed 

1 With nacayv vécov cf. Passio S. Bonifatii xvi p. 290 ed. Ruinart ?. 

2 Cf. Delehaye Les passions des martyrs 273 ff. 


8 For other Christian examples of the name cf. Thesaurus 1. L. Onomast. iii 
p- 44. 65 ff. Felix is very common as a name among Christians. 
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(Sept. vii 429), that there was no tradition of any relics of this saint 
at Rome, in spite of the express statement of the Menologium.' They 
accordingly suggest that “Pau must here be understood as signifying 
Constantinople. 

This will not solve our difficulties: S. Epicharis remains devoid of 
any sure historical footing ; that she was placed in the time of Dio- 
cletian is only because his persecution was so extensive and well-known 
to posterity. May it not be that this shadowy figure owes her place 
in hagiography to a false recollection of the Epicharis who figures in 
Tacitus Ann. xv 57 and Dio Cassius Zit. lxii 27. 3? She is there 
made a heroic figure contrasted with the pusillanimous nobles involved 
in Piso’s conspiracy: ‘at illam non uerbera, non ignes, non ira eo 
acrius torquentium, ne a femina spernerentur, peruicere quin obiecta 
denegaret . . . clariore exemplo mulier in tanta necessitate alienos ac prope 
ignotos protegendo, cum ingenui et uiri et equites Romani senatores- 
que intacti tormentis carissima suorum quisque pignorum proderent’. 
Such an act might well find a place in the rhetorical collections of 
exempla*; Valerius Maximus has a section (III. ii) De fortitudine, in 
which Porcia, the wife of Brutus and Harmonia, the daughter of Gelon 
are mentioned, another (VI. viii) De jfide seruorum erga dominos, 
another (IX. xii) De mortibus non uolgaribus. The story of Epicharis 
certainly made its way into the Strategemata of Polyaenus (viii 
62), among other examples of feminine heroism, including again 
Porcia (32). 

Epicharis is of course not unique as a proper name ; it is mentioned 
as such by Suidas s.v., and inscriptional examples are not lacking (as 
C. Z. G. 6524. 4, Preisigke Sammelbuch griech. Urkund. 5705, Dessau 
Inscr. lat. sel. 1473, 4438, 6635, 7507). The suggestion here made 
must therefore remain a hypothesis, but it may, I hope, be regarded as 
a plausible hypothesis ; it will be remembered how tradition made a 
Christian of Nero’s mistress Acte, credited Seneca with a corre- 
spondence with S. Paul, as it later represented Statius as a convert, 
and allowed Virgil to live under Nero and expound to him the Christian 
faith.* 


1 Nilles in his Kalendarium manuale records no liturgical cultus of S. Epi- 
charis. 

2 For a kindred use of the word exemplum cf. Tac. Hist. i 3: ‘non tamen adeo 
uirtutum sterile saeculum, ut non et bona exempla prodiderit . . . contumax etiam 
aduersus tormenta seruorum fides’. For the description of famous deaths as a form 
of literature cf. Plin. Ep. viii 12 (Titinius Capito is the author), and other references 
given by Delehaye Les passions des martyrs 159 f. 

3 Comparetti Virgil in the Middle Ages 314 f. 
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II. Cyprian of Antioch. 


The three documents referring to the supposed S. Cyprian of 
Antioch, the Conversion (or [pags tod dyiov Kumpiavod Kai ris dylas 
"Iovorivys), Confession, and Martyrdom have been generally recognized 
as belonging to the world of hagiographic romance. The inventor’s 
fancy produced a novel in which the other characters also bear historic 
names; and its present form is earlier than the middle of the fifth 
century, when the Empress Eudocia turned it into verse.' 

In the Confession the converted sinner is represented as sketching 
his religious experience, which was in truth as varied as the flora and 
fauna of the island inhabited by the Swiss Family Robinson. He 
was from infancy dedicated to Apollo, a feature probably borrowed 
from the tradition about Apollonius of Tyana. As a child he was 
initiated in the mysteries of Mithras, and that children were there ad- 
mitted in the fourth century is confirmed by a Roman inscription 
dated a.D. 376 (¢radidit hierocacica Aurelius Victor Augentius v. ¢c. pater 
patrum filio suo Emiliano Corfinio Olympio clarissimo puero anno 
tricensimo acceptionis suae feliciter).? At the age of ten he was torch- 
bearer or dadotxos of Demeter in Athens. This must be an error; the 
dadodxos was a man of the family of Kerykes; if a child like the saint 
had a position in the cult it would be as 6 dd’ éorias.* He also 
‘endured the white sorrow of the goddess’; this is a genuine anti- 
quarian point, and refers to a custom introduced or perhaps restored 
by Herodes Atticus whereby the Ephebi wore white clothes, not black, 
in the procession to Eleusis. Presumably the ten year old Cyprian 
would not in fact be qualified to take part in this procession. Further, 
as vewxopos he served the snake of Pallas on the Acropolis; the 
reference is to the monthly offering of honey-cakes to the sacred snake. 
So far the references are all comprehensible, though it is impossible 


1 On the relations of the three texts, of which I hope to produce a critical edition, 
cf. R. Reitzenstein Nachr. kgl. Ges. Wiss. 2u Gottingen 1917, 38 ff ; Delehaye Analecta 
xxxix 314 ff. Lis printed in Th. Zahn Cyprian von Antiochien 139 ff; II and III in 
Acta Sanctorum Sept. vii 204 ff : II also in Cypriani Opera ed. Baluzius col. 1104 ff ; 
I and III in M. D. Gibson Studia Sinaittica viii 72 ff, from a Sinai manuscript. The 
writer of II may have had some pagan model ; Apuleius Afo/. 55 refers to a speech 
about the majesty of Aesculapius ; quot sacra nossem percensui (cf. also the epitaph 
of M. Vettius Agorius Praetextatus and his wife, Carm. Jat. epigr. 111 Buecheler). 

2 Cumont Jextes et Monuments ii 93 inscr. 10. 

8 On the dgdodxos cf. Tépfier Attische Genealogie 49; on 6 dd’ éorias K. Esdaile, 
J. AL. S. xxix 1 ff. 

4 So Ganzyoriec Eos xxvii 109; cf. K. Miinscher Pauly-Wissowa viii 942. 39 ff 
(Dittenb. Syil. 870 mentions the reform of Herodes; Aristides xxiv, I p. 473 
Dindorf, the fact that the citizens in general wore white garments in the theatre 
on the day of the Asclepieia). 
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that a boy should have performed all the sacred functions in question 
and noteworthy that the writer can assume that his readers will not feel 
the impossibility. One has the impression that he knows ancient 
religion through books and oral tradition rather than from actual 
observation, although he probably wrote before the complete sup- 
pression of its public practice. 

Weare then told that S. Cyprian came to Mount Olympus ‘ the seat, as 
they say of the gods. I was initiated in sounds of converse (with God) 
and in the recounting of noises. I saw there trees performing miracles ' 
and herbs which appeared to be active under divine overruling. I saw 
there the succession of seasons, under the change of winds, and the 
variation of days caused by opposed energies. I saw there bands of 
daemones singing hymns, others at war, others in ambush, deceiving, 
casting into confusion: I beheld there the phalanx of every god and 
goddess, waiting there forty days: I beheld the palace as it were from 
which they send forth the winds, for each to do its work on earth and 
among all nations. My only meal was one of nuts after sunset. Being 
then fifteen years of age I was there initiated by the seven hierophants, 
for my parents were very eager that I should know the secrets of earth 
and air and sea, not only what relates to the natural growth and death of 
plants and trees and bodies, but also the energies imprinted on all of 
them by the lord of this age in opposition to the moulding of God’. 

This very interesting passage has been taken to be evidence for rites 
regularly performed on Mount Olympus.? They would be unique if 
really attested as a part of regular Greek cultus. Our author’s phrase 
tav érta iepohavray seems to imply vegu/ar ministers, and it might be 
argued that he had read an elaborate allegorical sense into a native 
mystery as he does later.into Argive mysteries of Hera.* Nevertheless, 


1 "Eyevouny kal év ro ’Odupri Spe trav Oedv ws A€yovaw oiknrnpiov (-y Baluzius), 
kat épufOnv Hous dudidv Kai Popov dijynow. eldov éxei pavraovra mpéuva Kai méas 
évepyeiv Soxovcas Oey émoaxonais. eldov exci wpav diadoxas, mvevpdray bmaddag- 
advrov, Kat hpepav duvapopérnta ind Twov évepyadv évaytiav cunctapévny (-évar ; 
corr. Bal.). ¢lSov é«ei xopois Saruévav ipvoivrwy Kal GAAwy modEpoUvTww Kal érépow 
évedpevivraw, dmardavrav, ovyxedvtav, Kal Exaorov Oecd Kai Beds eOeacapny éexet Ti 
padayya, peivas até hyépas Teccapdwovta’ dmddev ws ex Bacirdeiov dmoarédAovTat 
Ta mvedpata, évepyeiv Exactov abrav év ri yi Kal ev naar Tois COvect. Kai éovrodpny 
dxpdipva pdvoy pera Svow Hariov, nal 5) dv er: érav mevrexaidena énvodpny Thy éxdorou 
airav évépyesav ind trav era iepopavrav’ Aiav yap of épol yoveis Eomevddv pe ém- 
ywava Ta is, dépos, kal Oaracons ob pévoy Ta Kata picw POopas Kai yevécews TOdY 
kat mpépvwv Kal cwpatwy (cop-; corr. Bal.), dAAd xal (rds) év naow avrois évepyeias, 
ds 5 dpxaw rod aldvos rovrou éverimwoev, évaytiovpevos mpds Ti TOU Beov Siarvmwow, 
where (rds) is due to A. B. Cook. I am uncertain as to the meaning of jxous... 
dury. For ésA‘a in this sense cf Reitzenstein Hell. Myst? 128. 

2 By L. Preller Philologus i (1846) 349 ff ; A. B. Cook Zeus i 110 f. 

3 p. 222 inA.A.S.S. The mysteries are attested by Pausanias ii 38. 3. 
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the scene is much more like such theosophic revelations as we see in 
the Corpus Hermeticum. There as here the initiate is taught the nature 
of the universe and the supreme vision (i 27 didax6eis rod wavtds Tiv 
gvow Kai riv peyiornv Oéav). There as here the instruction implies 
mysteries of the word, a baptism in word (iv), a rebirth in word (xiii) ; 
there as here we hear of xopoi darpdvwv and évépyea, there as here in- 
struction is followed by an evening meal, of a vegetarian nature (Asclep. 
41 conuertimus nos ad puram et sine animalibus cenam). Cyprian learns 
the energies of the gods in all kinds of matter ; Mind says to Hermes 
(xi 20) rdoas 5é tas aicOjoes Tov rontav oAAaBe év GeavTG, rpds Bdaros, 
Enpov Kai typod" Kai duod ravrayy clvar, ev yp, ev Oadarry, ev ovpavd" 
pydérw yeyevnrOa, év rH yaotpi elvar, véos, yépwv, TeOvnkévar, Ta pera TOV 
Odvarov’ Kai Tatra ravta dpod vonoas, xpovous, Torous, mpaypata, ToLTN- 
Tas, TocoTyTas, Sivacat vonoat Tov Gedy, and his words are echoed by the 
initiate in xiii 11.1 Hermetic literature included much on herbs and 
stones as well as the more philosophic matter. Cyprian’s revelation 
is put on a mountain; the rebirth mystery in C. H. xiii is described as 
the secret word on the mountain.* The forty days is a conventional 
period ; as our writer is a Christian, it is perhaps fixed with an eye on 
Christ’s Temptation, but there are other parallels, particularly fasts.* 

I do not suggest that our revelation is definitely Hermetic. There 
were kindred phenomena ; the doctrine of évépyea of and in plants 
was widespread and important in the fourth century of our era and 
later, and ideas of the sort under consideration might find a home in 
some group of theurgic Neoplatonists or other disciples collected round 
a Oeios dvOpwros, as for instance Antoninus at the mouth of the Nile.‘ 
I do urge that our revelation is essentially of this theosophic kind, and 
that its localization on Mount Olympus is not due to older worship on 
the spot. 


1 The passage is possibly anti-Judaic (cf. W. L. Knox St Paul 144 and 131), 
possibly rather directed against opposed tendencies in theosophical circles ; cf. a 
fragment of the Oracula Chaldaica in W. Kroll De oraculis Chaldaicis 64 f ph ra 
medwpia pétpa yains bad anv ppéva Baddrov.. . pydé pérpe pérpov Hedrjiov. .. 

2 Cf. also C. H. x 15 airn eis rov “Odvpmov dvaBaows. For the mountains as a 
place for a revelation cf. Hermas and Julian vii p. 232. 

3 Cf. W. H. Roscher Die Tessarakontaden und Tessarakontadenlehren der Griechen 
und anderen Vélker (Ber. Sachs. Ges. Wiss. \xi 2) passim; C. Clemen, Religions- 
geschichtliche Erkldrung des neuen Testaments? 215f; S. Eitrem Die Versuchung 
Christi 20; Reitzenstein, Myst5 188. 

4 Cf. J. T. S. xxvi174. On évépyera cf. references in J. H. S. xlv 87. n. 25, where 
I emend the opening sentence of the Confessio, and J. Kroll’s discussion of their 
role in Hermetism and of their philosophic background in Die Lehren des Hermes 
Trismegistos 200 f, and Pradel Griech. Gebete (R. G.V.V. III iii 8 [= 260}), pido 
Tov S00Adv Gov TovTOY maons évepyeias mvevpaTwY dxabaprwv a good Egyptian parallel 
to C. H. xi in Reitzenstein 167,; cf. also 239. 
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We may pass to a point at the close of the Martyrdom. Cyprian 
and Justina, the virgin whose Christianity by proving superior to the 
seductions of his magic had converted him, were put into a cauldron, 
and the flames did not devour them. An enthusiastic pagan, Athanasius 
by name, offered to prove that the pagan deities could do as much. 
He therefore approached, saying péyas ef 5 Oeds “HpaxAjjs xai 6 rarip 
trav Ociv *AckAnmis, 6 tiv tyieav tois dvOpmros apéxwv, but was 
destroyed by the heat before reaching the cauldron. On the face of it 
this belongs to the well-known type of story in which the power of 
two religions is put to a practical test. This legendary form would 
seem to cover the kind of situation of which a picture which seems 
thoroughly historical is given us by the following narrative from the 
Apophthegmata patrum. ‘The Abbot Olympios related thus: “A heathen 
priest came to Thetis and entered my cell and slept there. Having 
seen the monks’ mode of life he said to me: ‘Living thus do you 
enjoy no vision with your God?’ ‘No,’ said I. He replied, ‘When 
we serve our God he hides nothing from us but reveals His secrets to 
us. Do you say, We see nothing, though you undergo such toils and 
vigils and silence and asceticism? Certainly, if you see nothing, you 
have evil thoughts in your hearts which separate you from God. That 
is why His secrets are not revealed to you.’ I went and told the elders 
the priest’s words, and they marvelled and said that it was so; it is 
impure thoughts which separate God from man.”’! 

The story is given a moral tone, but au fond the question is one ot 
rivalry, not merely of the idea that purity is a necessary qualification 
for seeing God. 

The acclamation here used would be remarkable if it could be 
regarded as genuine. Such phrases with péyas are common, peydAy (7) 
“Apremus trav “Edeciwv, péyas beds ’AcxAymds and the like.? But can 
Asclepius be 6 zarijp rév Ocv? We cannot answer with certainty. 
His consort Hygieia is pyryp ardvrwv in the Orphic Hymns (68. 2), 
just as Hekate is 6eav prep in Proclus Hymn II 1 (p. 281 Abel) ;_ his 
identification with Zeus at Pergamon and elsewhere, with Sarapis on 


1 Reitzenstein Poimandres 34; cf. J.H.S. xlv 89 and 94 f, for further illustra- 
tion of this kind of opposition, and L. Radermacher Aristophanes’ Frésche 28 f on 
the contest-motif. For separation (xwpi{w) cf. Sallustius Mepi Oey xiv (p. 26. 23 
of my edition), xaxol 32 -yevduevar 5’ dvouodtnta xwpi(dpeba, (More tests in G. F. 
Hill J. H. S. xxxvi 146, 155.) 

2 Instances in J.H.S. xlv86; many more in Peterson’s most valuable EI @EO= 
196 ff, to whose material add J. Zingerle Jahresheft xxiii Beibl. 5 ff no. 1 a peydAn 
pntnp ’Avacins “A{ira waréxovoa wal Melis Tidyou Kai al Suvdpes abtav (Maeonia: 
A.D, 115) and F. Cumont Syria, 1926, 347 ff (an intaglio from Emesa with peydAn 
Tuxn ‘Pwpns wal "Epégou on one side, peyaAat xapires Tod Geod on the other). 
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coins of Alexandria,’ might help. In Syria he was commonly identified 
with Eshmoun, a god of cosmic significance. As the martyrdom is 
localized at Damascus, it might be suggested that Asclepius is here 
Eshmoun ; at the same time the whole setting of the tale seems to rest 
on no sort of local tradition: it is a product of the imagination.’ 

Christian hagiographers were familiar with these péyas acclamations 
and introduce them frequently on the Christian side péyas 6 Geds 
*Avdpéov, péyas 5 Geos trav Xpurriavay and the like, as well as on the 
pagan side, péyas ef & “Ardd\Awv kai of Aovroi Geoi.* The form being 
current, we may expect them to use it freely, and I would suggest that 
6 watijp tov Gedy is not to be regarded as a genuine pagan phrase but 
rather as the redactor’s fancy. He had heard or read of Asclepius as 
a formidable rival of Christ. The Christian realization of this is 
particularly clear in the Passio guatiuor coronatorum. ‘There we read 
that Christians who worked in the mines in Pannonia did not mind 
making images of the Sun, of Victories, and of Cupids, but refused to 
make an Asclepius, though Diocletian demanded that they should 
produce deum Asclepium cunctarum sanitatum. They said that they 
would not thus represent homo miserrimus, alluding to the story of his 
death. The real motive was no doubt the expectation that Asclepius 
might be seriously worshipped.‘ 

In both points, then, in which the Cyprian cycle appeared to add 
to our knowledge of ancient religion its contribution is of doubtful 
value. It cannot be too often repeated that it is highly precarious to 
utilize stray statements in hagiographical romances; they are often 
second-hand and imperfectly understood by the original authors, who 
have pieced together their narratives from any and all material which 
came to hand. 


1 W. Weber Agyptisch-griechischen Terrakotten i 29. 31 (B. M. C. Alexandria, 
pl. xv 744, 1102, 1362 shew a composite Zeus-Helios-Poseidon-Asklepios-Neilos. 
Sarapis is the strongest element). For the rise in a god’s position cf. Hermes as 
Baoireds in Apul. Apol. 61, 64. 

2 R. Reitzenstein Nachr. 1917, 69. 

8 Peterson, /. ¢c., and in particular 207. 

4 Ch. 5. The text appears in Badinger Untersuchungen sur rémischen Kaiser- 
geschichte iii 353 ff ; Wattenbach Siteungsber. preuss. Ak. 1896, 1286 ff ; Acta Sancto- 
rum Nov. iii 765 ff ; a bibliography and an admirable discussion in Delehaye Passions 
des martyrs 328 ff. In Maprvpiov Bacons (Cumont Textes ii 463) one city is bidden by 
Galerius Maximian to sacrifice to Zeus, another to Hermes, another to Asklepios, 
another to Apollo and all the gods, The possibility of a textual corruption must 
be mentioned in closing. 6 owrip ray dAw involves very slight changes (CP for TTP), 
and would be much easier. Symeon Metaphrastes in his account (cxv 876 Migne) 
has Aia wal ’AckAnmov émBonodpevos, tov piv ws aidepiov mupds kal mepryeiov Gpxovta, 
Tov 88 ws Tou iypaivey xopnyov vouCopevor. 
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IIl. Passio sanctae Symphorosae. 


The Passio sanctae Symphorosae et septem filiorum eius is by common 
consent now regarded as a hagiographic romance devoid of historical 
basis.. A tenth-century manuscript includes an interesting addition to 
the text as printed by Ruinart.! 

After the death of the seven sons, and the putting of their corpses in 
a place called ad septem Biaeothanatos, we read: ‘post septem uero 
dies in die octaua martyrii eorum, filiam Hadriani imperatoris arripuit 
diabolus ; et ueniens ad locum ubi obuoluti erant sancti clamabat per 
os eius diabolus dicens: “Domini mei septem germani martyres 
Christi, incenditis me miserum.” Ipsum autem Hadrianum inuasit 
timor, ut ossa eius carperentur. Et dum uidissent eum magi et arioli 
ipsius sic concuti, fecerunt eum sub terra in palatio Tiburtino morari 
languentem, ibique eum die noctuque consistere, dicentes ei, “Si 
lucem uideris diei aut solis splendorem respexeris, mox morieris ”. 
Sed cum prope annum ibi moratus fuisset, desiderio luminis coelestis 
ductus exiuit foras. Et statim eum daemon arripuit et tamdiu uexauit 
quousque spiritum eius abstulit. Factus est autem timor Christi et...’ 

That a persecutor should come to a bad end is a commonplace of 
this literature.? Here it is developed with the aid of the common 
motif of the enchanted person (commonly a princess, but in an 
Acarnanian story a prince) who will die if he or she sees the light.* It 
may be that some of the stories of this type are due to misunderstood 
underground dwellings or parts of dwellings belonging to an earlier 
race ; this tale may be inspired by the imposing remains of Hadrian’s 
villa at Tivoli, which has extensive underground structures, and in- 
cluded an Jnferi according to the biographer in the Historia Augusta.‘ 
The remains of antiquity puzzled the imagination of later times ; not to 
mention the curious stories given in the AMiradilia urbis Romae, we 
may recall the fact that a portion of the Via Flaminia with its sup- 
porting work is known as the Muro del Peccato, and a bridge at 
Segovia as the Puente del Diablo.° 


1 Analecta Bollandiana viii 132. Ruinart’s text is in Acta Martyrum sincera’, 
24. 

2 Passio quattuor coronatorum viii; Passio S. Theodoti ch. 5 p. 592 Ruinart ; 
Acta S. Thalalaei in Conybeare Monuments of early Christianity 254; Lactantius 
De mortibus persecutorum, and Delehaye Les passions des martyrs 301 f. 

3 J. G. Frazer Golden Bough® x 20f, 70 ff; A. B. Cook Zeus i 412 ff, ii 671 f. 
Instances of a taboo on the seeing of the sun by royal persons are given by 
Frazer iii 3 ff, but they are outside the European area ; the flamen Dialis was pro- 
hibited from being uncovered in the open air. 

* xxvi § 5. 

® So in antiquity it is possible that the bronze lionness dedicated in memory of 
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IV. The term dominus. 


Father Delehaye has in his most instructive Sanctus p. 59 ff @iscussed 
the application of the term dominus to saints. He brings it into 
connexion with the pagan attribution of the titles dominus and xipuos 
to various deities and deified rulers, and says ‘II nous suffit d’avoir 
constaté qu’une nuance de respect religieux s’était attaché au mot 
dominus avant qu’il ne devint un terme consacré dans le vocabulaire 
chrétien’. It is perhaps safer to think of dominus as a title of respect, 
used from early Imperial times as a form of address, domine, and with 
proper names in the vocative at least from the second century A.D. 
onwards,’ The saints are the nobility of the Christian world, then as 
later; the mediaeval ‘ Messire Saint Jean’ and the like put us on 
what is, I think, the right track.? It is possible that something of this 
idea of courtesy explains some of the non-Christian examples of the 
designation of numinous beings. 

A. D. Nock. 
the slaying of Hipparchus produced the hetaera Leaena, who was supposed to have 
been tortured as a friend of Aristogiton (E. Reisch Griechische Weihgeschenke 13), 
and that the attitude of Ai’ur-Bani-Pal’s hand, misunderstood by the Greeks, gave 
rise to the tale of Sardanapallus making his hedonistic observation (E. Meyer, 
followed by Weissbach, Pauly-Wissowa iA 2467). Hadrian actually died at Baiae : 
but he had fallen ill in the previous year (137) at Tibur. 

1 Friedlander, Sittengeschichté iv 82-88 (as revised by M. Bang). On the term 
«vpeos in general I may refer to ch. ii § 2 of my Early Gentile Christianity and its 
Hellenistic background (shortly to appear in a volume of Studies edited by K. E. 
Kirk). 

2 Cf. also Delehaye Les origines des culte des martyrs 17. In this connexion we 
may think also of the influence exercised by court ceremonial on liturgical cere- 
monial (Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft iv 237, no. 107 ; 239, no. 116). 


I must here once more express my obligation to Professor H. J. Rose for his 
kind and helpful criticisms. 
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The New Testament Doctrine of The Christ, by the Rev. A. E. J. 
Raw inson, D.D. (Longmans, 1926.) 


A course of Bampton Lectures dealing with Christology inevitably 
challenges comparison with two famous courses which have treated the 
same subject. And the difference which at once appears is the absence 
of the massiveness of Canon Liddon’s treatment, and of the fullness of 
Bishop Gore’s, an absence for which the latest lecturer is probably not 
responsible. It. may be well imagined that Bampton audiences to-day 
do not give the lecturer the same encouragement as regards the length 
of the lectures or the same support of informed expectation as were 
given to his predecessors. Under modern conditions it was perhaps 
inevitable that Dr Rawlinson should limit the scope of his subject to 
‘an historical study of the various forms which were successively 
assumed by the Christian doctrine of the person of Jesus within the 
period of the New Testament itself’, and even find himself compelled, 
as he acknowledges, to leave some of the documents of the New Testa- 
ment unexamined. Within the limits which he thus sets himself he 
has done a very useful piece of work. He shews himself well ac- 
quainted with the literature which has followed on Bousset’s great 
work, and sufficiently independent not to be obsequious to great 
names. He might with advantage have referred to Foerster’s Herr ist 
Jesus. 

A few quotations will briefly indicate the writer’s position. ‘To 
drive a wedge between Jesus and Christianity, after the manner of the 
Modernists, is simply to destroy in advance all hope of being able to 
arrive at a genuinely historical understanding of Christian origins’ 
(p. 10). ‘What is really at stake in these discussions is something 
which goes deeper than Christology. It is the fundamental faith of the 
Jew in the living God’ (p. 18). ‘I must be allowed to state my con- 
viction that apart from the recognition of a supernatural factor as 
having been at work the beginnings of Christianity are not really to be 
explained’ (p. 31). ‘The developement of a Christendom in which 
Gentile elements predominated has been antedated by Bousset’ 
(p. 106). With a position so indicated I find myself so far in agree- 
ment that it is a disappointment to feel that Dr Rawlinson does not 
make the best and the most courageous use of his premisses. 

An excellent account of the Jewish religious Hope leads straight to an 
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examination of the Christology of the Jewish Christian Church. Is 
there not here a tacit surrender to the extremest form of Gospel criticism, 
a criticism which more than anything else in this field calls for in- 
vestigation ? ‘Just at present the pendulum has swung violently in the 
direction of scepticism’. ‘It is assumed that the Jesus of history has 
somehow been transformed by the faith of the Church’. Yes, but are 
we to swing with the pendulum? Dr Rawlinson stands up very 
effectively to Bousset, who gave the pendulum the last violent swing in 
the same direction. Some of his positions he criticizes acutely ; but he 
appears not so much to make concessions as to be prepared to make 
concessions to the radical school of Gospel criticism, represented by 
Bultmann, such as would reduce their contents to cunningly devised 
fables. One recognizes, and to some extent respects, the motive. It 
amounts to saying, In order that we may build surely let us build on 
nothing that has been challenged. But is that the temper of the true 
historian? And has not this extreme criticism of the Gospels over- 
reached itself? leaving us once more confronted with the stark problem, 
Why then Christianity? If, as we are asked to believe, the Gospels 
were provided in order to meet the supposed necessity for a ‘cult- 
legend’, whence came the cult? And is there any cult-legend in the 
least degree resembling this? Is there any such legend which does 
more than relate the fate of its hero, any which gives him character at 
all, not to say a character such as this, any which presents him in this 
complex relation of oneness with, and subordination to, the supreme 
Being, and at the same time in this relation of sympathy with men? 
And have we the right to use, or to allow others to use, the term 
‘ Jesus-cult’ in reference to anything save possibly the latest stratum 
in the New Testament? For ‘cult’ signifies organized worship ad- 
dressed to one who is recognized and named as ‘god’. And that is 
the feature in the Christology of the New Testament which in all but 
the latest parts is conspicuous by its absence. However much we may 
emphasize the fact that the primitive Church took up to Jesus the 
attitude which men otherwise take up to God alone, He is always 
regarded as Mediator, as subordinate, as man. To speak of the 
‘cultus’ of one so conceived is to ignore the truth of the situation, and 
so to close the door to surer knowledge. Dr Rawlinson holds the 
opinion that Bousset has antedated this developement, and has given 
good reasons for doubting his conclusions ; but he does not appear to 
have worked out the implications of this in relation to a theory which 
takes Bousset for its foundation. 

It is not often that one has to complain that a book is not longer 
than it is ; but that is the case here. Dr Rawlinson has done what he 
set out to do admirably ; but it is the prolegomena to New Testament 
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Christology rather than the Christology itself that he has given us. 
And even the prolegomena require to be supplemented. For we shall 
never arrive at the Why or even the What of the problem until we 
bring into the reckoning not only what men thought Christ was, but 
what they thought he had done. 


The Narratives of the Resurrection : a critical study, by P. GARDNER- 
SmitH, M.A., Dean and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
(Methuen & Co., 1926.) 


Mr GaRDNER-SMITH has written a careful study of the narratives of 
the Resurrection of our Lord, and of His subsequent appearances. 
The ground he traverses is the same as that worked over in a well- 
known work by Dr Kirsopp Lake, but he handles the material with 
independence of method and judgement. He takes each stage of the 
narrative by itself, and minutely compares the relevant records. He is 
fully aware of most of the critical difficulties which have been raised, 
and scrupulously fair in discussing them. His conclusion on the 
evidence which he has studied is practically a mon Jiguet, with an 
inclination to the view that the women found their way to the wrong 
sepulchre. The conjectural emendation (omission of #yép$y from 
Mark’s version) by which this is supported is hardly likely to commend 
itself. As a contribution to the whole problem the book, careful and 
well-informed as it is, suffers from a too rigid narrowing of the field of 
investigation. This is apparent in the first chapter, where the ‘ evidence 
of St Paul’ is limited to a few verses at the beginning of 1 Cor. xv. To 
get a just view of the problem the field must be widened to include the 
evidence of St Paul as to the faith of the Resurrection, and not of 
St Paul only, but of St Peter, the Apocalypse, and other documents of 
the New Testament. 


C. ANDERSON-SCOTT. 


The Gospel according to St Luke: a critical and exegetical commentary, 
by Burton Scott Easton, D.D., Professor of the Interpretation 
and Literature of the New Testament, The General Theological 
Seminary, New York City. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1926.) 


Dr Easton’s commentary is not an easy book to use, as it is only 
possible to follow the notes after mastering a long list of abbreviation 
symbols. Thus W means B. Weiss, Das Evangelium des Lukas, gth ed., 
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Gottingen, 1901, or Die Quellen des Lukasevangeliums, Stuttgart, 
1907 (also referred to as W’o7), or Die Quellen der synoptischen 
Uberlieferung, Leipzig, 1908 (also referred to as W’o8). Ws on the 
other hand is adopted as a symbol for the textual notes and works of 
the same critic—in order to avoid confusion with the Freer MS (W). 
Wl means Wellhausen. JW means Johannes Weiss. The work 
represents a diligent collation of recent commentaries, but it is hard to 
suppress the wish that the author had been less conscientious in 
recording the symbols for all the scholars who oppose or support his 
interpretation, and had boldly plagiarized. His own arguments. and 
conclusions do not inspire confidence. On the problem of the Census 
in Luke ii 1 f he writes: ‘The evidence of Tertullian (adv.-Marc. iv 
19) for the name Sertius Saturninus instead of Quirinius in v. 2 may 
be accepted without hesitation, despite the unvarying testimony of the 
manuscripts. ‘Tertullian could have found the name only in his copy 
of the Gospel, for his faith in Biblical inspiration was such as to forbid 
his questioning a fact related in the Bible, no matter what the external 
evidence might be.’ But Tertullian does not guote Luke ii 2. It is 
extremely precarious to argue that he must have read Saturninus in his 
own text of the Gospel, and still more precarious to argue that all 
extant authorities give a corrupted text. On Luke iii 2-6 Dr Easton 
enumerates points of contact between Matthew and Luke. The third 
point enumerated is the genitive "Hoaiov tod zpopyrov. Later he 
writes, ‘The Luke-Matthew contact of the genitives seems to be 
accidental.’ There is no room for doubt that it is accidental. In 
Luke ’Heaéov is an ordinary subjective genitive ; in Matt. iii 3’"Hoadov 
is genitive because the preposition &a meaning ‘through’ governs a 
genitive. Dr Easton’s exegesis is likewise frequently unconvincing. 
Few readers of the Gospel would be prepared to allow that the parable 
of the Prodigal Son ‘may even be taken to hint that the prodigal’s 
return aroused an apathetic father to a sense of his duty’, even though 
they are assured that ‘this detail of course was not meant to be 
allegorized ’. 

No English commentary on the Greek text of St Luke has existed 
hitherto which takes account of the more recent criticism of the 
Gospels. If used in connexion with some older standard work, 
Dr Easton’s book would be of use to an English speaking student. 
It would put him in touch with the conclusions of more recent 
commentators. But the defects of which I have given examples 
characterize the work as a whole and render it unsuitable to be a chief 
guide to the interpretation of the third Gospel. 


J. M. CREED. 
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The Impassibility of God, by J. K.. Moziey, D.D. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1926.) 


How much there is room for a book on this subject is shewn when, 
in his preface, Dr Mozley declares that he could find no monograph 
specifically devoted to it between St Gregory Thaumaturgus in the 
third century and Dr Marshall Randles at the end of the nineteenth. 

That Dr Mozley himself should have written upon it is due to the 
Archbishop’s Doctrinal Commission of 1924, which allotted to him the 
task of preparing a historical statement on the subject of the doctrine 
of the Impassibility of God. The task proved more serious and im- 
portant than he had foreseen, and ended not in a pamphlet report, 
but in the volume under review, which, though moderate in size, is, in 
view of its matter, quite austerely condensed. 

The author adheres strictly to his plan of presenting a historical 
statement, and, while he makes it cover the most recent period, he 
preserves detachment throughout, and restricts his own personal con- 
tribution to propounding, at the conclusion, six questions on the 
answering of which future progress of doctrine in this direction depends. 
Even so, Dr Mozley indicates that his work is incomplete. The bear- 
ing of the doctrine of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the believer 
upon the doctrine of the Impassibility of God remains untouched. 

To read this book is to realize how much in controversy apparent 
issues have hidden deeper ones. Theologians have discussed the 
Person of Christ or the meaning of the Atonement. But all the while 
the determining factor has been their idea of God. 

Dr Mozley begins with the Scriptures. In both Old and New 
Testaments the moral and soteriological interests so outweigh the 
metaphysical that the question of Divine Impassibility never explicitly 
arises. The emotional response of God to moral issues is continually 
predicated in the terms of ordinary actuality. And it is plainly assumed 
that in Christ we see God in some sense accepting suffering. The 
first categorical assertion of the impassibility of God comes from the 
Apologists, face to face with heathen mythology. Then the Monarchians 
are seen to move to an opposite extreme in the interests of soteriology. 
Between these two moments a balance is set up, the doctrine of the 
Trinity being elaborated in the course of reaching it. 

Next come the Christian Platonists of Alexandria, who dispose of 
scriptural difficulties by means of allegorism, and so are free to 
approach the Divine transcendence along the line of the ‘ via negativa’. 
They are apt to receive scant justice, and perhaps do so from Dr Mozley. 
It deserves to be more remembered that they theologized from the 
midst of an experiment in Christian living, and that the impassibility 
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which they attributed to God is not to be viewed apart from the 
draGea which they felt themselves to be attaining. The life of the 
circles of Clement and Origen was a very rich and not an impoverished! 
life. And it seemed to them that, with growing freedom from variable 
emotions, a steady and unflickering flame of joy and benevolence was 
established in the heart of the true Gnostic, deeper than the changing 
passions to which human nature is liable. This experience is the real 
justification of their conception of God as existing in untroubled bliss 
and changeless activity of love. 

The somewhat shadowy figure of Gregory Thaumaturgus may well 
be that of the truest successor of Clement and Origen. Certainly the 
tract on the Impassibility of God, bearing his name but surviving only 
in Syriac, is worthy of such a position, and carries the Alexandrine 
principles to clear and logical expression. Dr Mozley gives it a place 
of high honour. But we may notice, once more, the close connexion 
of the writer’s conception of God with his own spiritual experience. 
Our Saviour, Gregory says, is seen to be touched by passion and not 
subjugated. In that encounter it was passion that suffered, and the 
sufferer who overcame suffering. It is that, he says, which best shews 
us what Divine impassibility means. And he ends by contrasting 
man’s enslavement to the greed of possession with the unsurpassable 
bounty of Divine self-giving. 

But this live interest in impassibility did not last. In the next 
period it is rather a matter of formal doctrine, which either side uses 
for the discomfiture of the other. Dr Mozley traces its part in the 
elaboration of the doctrine of the two natures of Christ, and notes that, 
as with the Monarchians, so with the Monophysites, impassibility is 
. flouted in the interest of religious values. 

John of Damascus revives a better line by proposing to meet the felt 
need of Divine ‘ passions’ by the postulation of corresponding Divine 
‘energies’. Augustine also had proposed to interpret the apparent 
‘passions’ of God as actions to produce effects. The Schoolmen 
follow him, and Reformed theology produces nothing fresh. 

This survey takes up 126 pages. Dr Mozley then begins to review 
modern reaction from the doctrine of the Impassibility of God. He 
notes two causes of it. First we have the popularizing of the idea of 
the ‘Limited God’, which followed William James’s approach to the 
idea of God from the data of religious experience, without adjustment 
from the side of metaphysics. And then there is the tendency in 
Natural Science to desert purely mechanistic views of the Universe in 
favour of such as suggest striving and labour in becoming, a tendency 
which leads to making zévos, and in that sense passibility, a Divine 

1 Dr Mozley charges it with an impoverished ethic, p. 57. 
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attribute. On the other hand, two thoughts have enabled writers to 
maintain some idea of impassibility against these influences. One is 
typified by the Theosophic phrase ‘in the Outer Chambers is sadness, 
but in the Inner ones, unmixed joy’. The other is that God’s 
blissful foreknowledge of final triumph qualifies passibility. 

Dr Mozley records two modern protests against the pessimistic 
implications of an unqualified passibility doctrine, and concludes with 
his six questions designed to give the direction for further thought 
about the subject. It is much to be hoped that in the near future he 
will sketch the lines on which he himself would answer them. Mean- 
while the present work certainly ranks as one of the more important 
items of current theology. 


‘ 


Limposition des mains et les rites connexes, by JOSEPH COPPENS, 
D.Theol. (De Meester, Wetteren, 1925:) 


Tuis learned and careful study is one of the series of dissertations 
for the degree of Master in the Faculty of Theology of Louvain. It 
reviews the use of imposition of hands for the purposes of bestowing 
benediction, healing and exorcising, ordaining, confirming, and recon- 
ciling after moral sin and separation from the Church. The author first 
traces the rite in the Old Testament and in pagan usage, and decides 
that it is not necessary to postulate any magical origin for the Jewish 
use of imposition of hands, which is a ‘ natural’ personal gesture, and 
that the Christian rite springs directly from Jewish custom without 
any borrowings from paganism. A similar line is followed with regard 
to exorcism by touch, and healing by unction. 

About one half of the book is devoted to the subject of Confirma- 
tion. A chief problem with which Dr Coppens deals is the relation of 
the consignation to the laying on of hands in western use. He argues 
that the anointing connects primarily with baptism. The primitive 
church viewed two things as necessary to the Christian, the baptism for 
remission of sins, and the Messianic communication of the Spirit. The 
post-baptismal Chrismation looks forward to the latter and is to be 
regarded as a prayer for sanctification. From this was transferred the 
use of chrism at Confirmation, which grew in importance as the post- 
baptismal rite declined. Then, as Confirmation came to be thought of 
specially as the odpayis, the consignation with chrism grew to be 
regarded as the chief act in Confirmation. 

Imposition of hands for purposes of reconciliation is explained as 
due to the idea that the special vitalizing of the soul by the indwelling 
Spirit has been extinguished, and needs to be revived. 
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Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum Orientalium ab Ecclesia Catholica 
dissidentium, by M. JuGiE; tom. i. (Letouzey, Paris, 1926.) 


THE learned Assumptionist, Pére Jugie, has been numbered among 
writers on Oriental Christianity now for nearly twenty years. In this 
volume, first of a series projected, he takes up the task of presenting in 
condensed form the fruit of his study of Eastern non-Roman Christianity, 
and completes it so far as concerns the Greek, Russian, and Balkan 
state churches. He writes in Latin, for a clerical, if not actually for 
a Seminarist, public, as appears also from the tabulation of Quaestiones 
and Conclusiones of a polemical order. 

The English reader may find the book useful, however, for biblio- 
graphical purposes. It sketches the history of the separation of East 
and West, reviews the subsequent course of Byzantine theologizing, the 
peculiar developements of Greek monachism, and the rise of a Russian 
theological literature. The history of each period is followed by a 
string of short notices on the theological writers connected with it. In 
this way Pére Jugie provides a manual of introduction to a vast field of 
literature, and one very imperfectly known in this country. The survey 
seems, if not exhaustive, at any rate reasonably complete. And an 
alphabetical index’ of names makes the book serviceable for purposes 
of reference. 

W. TELFER. 


The oldest Biography of Spinoza, edited by Prof. A. Wor. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1927.) 


Tuis is the biography generally attributed to Lucas, who was a French 
refugee in Holland. Apparently the author of this life was the only one 
of Spinoza’s biographers who had personal acquaintance with him. 

A preface on the authorship is followed by a translation of the bio- 
graphy, which is at once accurate and readable. This is followed by a 
translation of additions in the printed texts of 1719 and 1735. Then 
follows the original French text of both. After this comes a section with 
additional biographical matter, all of it translated. Finally, there are 
some pages of useful annotations to the text. There are a few illus- 
trations, the most interesting being a very good print of the Wolfen- 
biittel portrait of Spinoza. And there is a good index. Altogether 
it is an interesting, worthy, and fitting memorial of Spinoza’s 250th 


1 Not perfect, however. The moderately important Nicolaus Ambrazis, though 
mentioned on page 536, is not in the index, and there are wrong page references, 
e.g. to Gregory Thaumaturgus, p. 552. 
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birthday. Yet the general effect is to remind us of how little we 
really know about Spinoza. The life is in fluent, journalese French, 
which reads easily and pleasantly, but which says very little that is 
precise, and which is never quite free from the desire to make journal- 
istic capital out of the narrative. For example, there is a flamboyant 
description of a Jewish excommunication, and then we are told that 
it was not employed for Spinoza; and the unlikeliness of Spinoza’s 
replies and Bayle’s apparent ignorance of the whole business raises 
doubts whether any excommunication ever took place. But, as there 
is really very little more known, it is far more valuable thus to have the 
original document than what has been built upon it. The absence of 
concrete incident was characteristic of Spinoza’s studious life, and is 
itself a revelation of his natural reserve. Therefore, Prof. Wolf has 
done a very useful piece of work ; and he has done it well. 


The Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain, by WitL1AM MarRsHALL Horton, 
Ph.D. (New York University Press, 1926.) 


Tue description of this book on its wrapper is more precise and 
accurate than is usual in this new invention. The work is scholarly, well, 
if not exactly brilliantly written, and, though it is not ‘a distinct contribu- 
tion to the history of European thought’, that is because the Abbé 
Bautain’s was not, and not because of any failure in the author, whose 
account is both clear and accurate. The chief defect of the bock is 
that it is too long for the interest of the subject, and, though the trans- 
lations are brilliant, Bautain’s rhetoric, which, like much French 
rhetoric, is sustained at exactly the same level like a plateau without 
hill or dale, becomes wearisome. It is too eloquent to be a balanced and 
precise account of anything. Had Bautain written thirty years earlier, 
his thinking would have been original, but being when it was, most of 
it had been done before. The chief interest comes from Bautain being 
a Catholic priest, who was open to the influences of his time, and who 
seeks to bring his conception of the Church into line with it. Yet, 
while there is much eloquent denunciation, it cannot be said that he 
solves any question very convincingly, or that he is consistent in his 
treatment of tradition and church authority. His chief influence seems 
to have been in shewing the impossibility of the old Roman rational- 
istic apologetic, though this still flourishes in spite of him. Why he 
is regarded as an ancestor of Pragmatism it is not easy to say, because 
his chief insistence is on intuition, which is the very step between action 
and belief which Pragmatism denies. The book, nevertheless, is valu- 
able for any one who wishes to understand the history of Catholic 
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thought in France in the nineteenth century. Moreover, the general 
account of the intellectual atmosphere in which Bautain lived is admi- 
rably clear and illuminating. 


Notes on St John and the Apocalypse, by Avex. Patuis. (Oxford 
University Press, 1926.) 


Tuis little book consists of short notes on passages, with some 
attempt to discriminate what is new information—though this is rather 
about later controversies than about the facts of the life of Jesus, 
and with many conjectural emendations. The main interest is in the 
last. Very few of the emendations are convincing, which is only one 
more example added to many of the unreliability of the method. But 
even this is not without value when the attempt is made with accurate 
and extensive learning, such as the author shews. Only a few examples 
can be cited here. i 4. ‘He was the light of men and the light shines 
in the darkness and the darkness did not overtake it.’ For ‘it’ our 
author would read ‘them’, that is ‘men’. That is, the light shines in the 
darkness and saves men from it. But that the light vanquishes the darkness 
and not the darkness it, is a quite good meaning, and, moreover, is the 
less ordinary reading. i13. For ‘As’ read ‘Who’ (meaning Jesus) as 
an assertion of the immaculate birth. But is it conceivable, that if this 
ever was the reading, it would have been altered? A slip cannot account 
for it, because both the pronoun and the verb had to be changed from 
the singular to the plural. Nor is there any difficulty in the passage as 
it stands, because it refers to the spiritual, not the natural birth. 
iii 31. He who is of the earth is of the earth. There is some authority 
for reading, ‘on the earth’. But this does not give any better meaning. 
The present form might be an ‘extraordinary truism’, and yet be 
original. Truisms have been written. But what it says is ‘he who is 
of the earth is just what he is’, which is a not unimportant reminder. 
iv 38 reads, for xérov, torov. This seems a mere platitudinizing of 
the text. 

The passages, however, which are regarded as intrusions are far 
more convincing. To cite particular instances would not he fair to 
the author, because the impression that most of his examples are right 
is largely formed by considering the general type of gloss. Just as 
the consideration of the general type of emendation rather weakens 
the individual case, the consideration of the general type of gloss 
confirms the judgement. The notes on the Apocalypse are few and are 
largely on translations. These last are almost all good. The emenda- 
tions which are convincing usually have some kind of authority. 
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The Nature and Right of Religion, by W. Morcan, D.D. (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1926.) 


Dr Morcan is already known as the author of an able and learned 
book on the Pauline Theology. This is a still abler and more learned 
work, which, though it is plainly influenced by the Pauline studies, 
covers the wider field indicated by the title. Though the author is a 
Scot, who is a Presbyterian professor in Canada, the book is most akin 
to the old Broad Church school in temper and aim and result. If it 
a little lacks its geniality, this is amply made up by more accurate 
philosophical and historical knowledge, and more resolute, thorough- 
going thinking. And this is said in full recognition of the fact that 
many of the older Broad Churchmen were learned, sincere, and solid 
thinkers, and that few of them took the cheap line of the present day, 
which apparently assumes that ignorance is the only guarantee against 
bias. Of orthodox bias at least Dr Morgan would stand acquitted in 
any court; but it is because he values knowledge. As there are few 
among us whose knowledge gives them a better title to speak on the 
subject, his work is of a quality with which every serious thinker on 
religion will have to reckon. 

It deals with the Nature of Religion, its Evolution, specially in the 
history of religions, Religious Apprehension, in other words, Faith, 
Values, Science, and Philosophy in their bearing on Religion, the 
Supernatural, Dogma, the Bible, the Essence of Christianity, the 
Finality of Christianity, Religious Right and Value. To give even 
the barest outline of all this would obviously outrun the limits of space: 
and, as the treatment in the book is sufficiently summary already, the 
result could not by any possibility be adequate. It is better to assume 
that some day the reader will consult the book itself—as he ought to do 
if he is at all interested in the subject—and to proceed to consider the 
method and the conclusions. 

In so far as the method depends on the conviction that truth in 
religion, as in every other department, must maintain itself in the open 
forum of enquiry, sooner or later it will have to be accepted. For 
Dr Morgan fear of the result is already a confession of disbelief. He is 
so built that, if he had to hedge to maintain a belief, he would know 
that he had ceased to believe it. Nor will any one who has the idea 
of truth as just what exists be likely to disagree, though he may very 
well think that Dr Morgan’s particular forum is too narrow and merely 
rational ¢o offer quite a fair judgement on anything which is on the 
frontiers of human aspiration and insight like religion. Anyhow, so far 
as Dr Morgan is concerned, an argument, like Newman’s, that ortho- 
doxy can only be maintained when swallowed whole in the capsule of 
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infallible authority, is simply a denial that it is true. Yet many who are 
wholly in sympathy with this intellectual standpoint will find them- 
selves chilled by the atmosphere of the book and remote from its 
general conclusions, in a way they may have great difficulty either in 
explaining or justifying. The difference is just what distinguishes the 
temper of the new Broad Churchman from the old. As we find 
ourselves face to face with a singularly well-equipped, resolute, un- 
biased thinker, with a sincere interest in religion, we find ourselves 
challenged to consider wherein this difference consists. 

Mainly it seems to have to do with a difference of feeling, and even of 
idea, about the world, scripture, religion, and morals. About the world 
Dr Morgan has accepted more of the closed mechanical conception 
of it than he recognizes. It looks as though at one time in his life the 
only possible question was, What of religion is left when this is admitted? 
Therefore, he starts by assuming the incursion of anything transcendent 
to be excluded by science. Nor is this merely miracle: for, though 
he knows that science does not profess a friori to exclude anything, the 
whole feeling about the world in the book belongs to the old science 
with its closed mechanical circle. The effect is perhaps heightened by 
Dr Morgan’s natural temperament; but, however that be, the impression 
left is of a world of intellectual and ethical rules of no very expansive 
or emancipating or inspiring character. The occasional approval he 
gives to art sounds conventional, and there is no sense of nature which 
would make a world working together for good, a mirror of the love 
of God, really conceivable. Just as in the old days many theologians 
found it difficult to adjust their theology to the fixity of the old physics, 
so, after enormous labour to achieve the feat, some are naturally 
unwilling to allow their results to be upset by the liberty of the new. 
And in this Dr Morgan is by no means alone. 

The next point concerns Revelation, and in particular the Pauline 
theology. To deal with this properly would require a long discussion 
of Dr Morgan’s conception of Paul. But the broad position is that, the 
moment we leave the original idea of the Jewish Messiah, we are on the 
high road to the Hellenic idea of a remote Deity who is a passive unity, 
requiring a Logos to manifest him, leading to a divinizing of Jesus as Lord, 
in which pagan influences already appear. After Paul, this only needed 
some fuller baptism of pagan ideas of divinity and the Platonic dis- 
tinction of accident and essence to end in the Athanasian Creed. As 
Paul was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and a vehement monotheist, this 
view would require a great deal of demonstrating, and the old view that 
the real link between Primitive and Catholic Christianity was a mis- 
understanding of Paul remains, in spite of all the learning which 
Dr Morgan, among others, has brought to bear on the subject, far more 
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probable. Paul is concerned, not with metaphysical ideas, but with 
what Jesus meant for man’s relation to God. And what is more, in 
spite of all misunderstanding, this did not quite fail to pass into the 
Catholic theology and to prevent it from ever being a pure intellectual 
construction. If the later theology grew out of this, and was an attempt 
to express it in terms of contemporary thought, then the creeds, however 
impossible they be for us as forms of thought, did concern themselves 
with a vital religious issue, and the question, which Dr Morgan does 
nothing to answer, is how is this essential religious content to be 
preserved, if the vessels containing it have cracked with age? 

The third point concerns religion and morality. A religion, we are 
told, is to be measured by the contents of its values, or in other words 
according to the moral ideals it sets up. Christianity is the supreme 
religion because it is the supreme ethical presentation, in an ethical per- 
sonality, with some profit of example and encouragement in following 
a pioneer. Dr Morgan is largely Ritschlian, but here he comes short of 
Ritschl, though Ritschl’s chief inadequacy is on this very point. Not the 
renunciation of a metaphysical or any other general conclusion is his chief 
defect, but in having no real room for the publican and the harlot in his 
kingdom. And Dr Morgan lands in a still more patently Pharisaic type 
of test, with nothing about seeking and saving the lost except that God 
knows how to forgive. No doubt this is much to believe, and might be 
enough if it stood first and all our moral life flowed from it. But it is 
nothing, if religion is merely a reflexion of morality. Dr Morgan knows 
all that has been written to the contrary since Kant’s day and, therefore, 
he makes remarks about it ; but there is no real room in his scheme, nor 
any recognition that the essential feature of Christianity is that in Christ 
God is reconciling the world to Himself, and that the Christian morality 
flows from this as the natural behaviour of the household of the Father. 

For this reason the morality also lacks inspiration. Just because it 
does not reach a sound religious basis or any kind of inspiring con- 
viction about the world, it too is broken-winged, with a tendency 
to return to the cage of the categorical imperative, where, if it is safe, it 
is not fed. But, in spite of all this criticism, this book is not to be 
disposed of by any sense of its limitation, because, for the very reason 
of these limitations, it raises fundamental religious problems sharply 
and clearly, and in a way not to be evaded. It will not always carry 
conviction, but it will always carry a challenge to face conviction with 
knowledge and sincerity to every open-minded, honest reader. 


Joun Oman. 
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A Commentary on the Psalms, by T. E. Birp, D.D, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sacred Scripture, Oscott College, Birmingham. Two volumes. 
(London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1927.) 


THE plan of the book is good. After a general introduction follows 
a full treatment of each psalm. First comes a special introduction ; 
then the Vulgate text ; then an English rendering ; then observations 
on the Latin text comparing it with LXX and the original Hebrew, &c.; 
finally some general comments on the meaning of the text. The special 
introduction to each psalm deals with (a) the title; (4) the subject ; 
(c) the authorship ; (d) the application. 

The application of a psalm is a subject which allows considerable 
latitude to a commentator. So on Ps. xxii (xxiii) Dr Bird writes: 
‘The Psalm may also be read as an ode on the sacraments, all of which, 
except Matrimony, may be seen in the verses: Baptism in the “ waters 
of refreshment ”, 2 4; Confirmation in the “anointing the head with 
oil”, 5 4; Holy Eucharist in 1, 2 a, and especially “the table prepared ”, 
5a; Penance in 3 4, the “rod” and the “ staff” 4¢, and the “ good- 
ness and mercy”, 6a; Extreme Unction in 4a, 4; and Holy Orders 
in the “ cup” or cHalice, vv. 5 4 and 6 3,’ 

Dr Bird’s English rendering is not wholly dependent on the Vulgate : 
thus while Vulgate gives in ii. 12 


Apprehendite disciplinam, ne quando irascatur Dominus, 
the English rendering is 


Kiss the son, lest Yahwé be angry. 


Dr Bird’s general judgement on the Vulgate Psalter is favourable. 
In the Introduction (pp. 71-83) he compares it with Jerome’s Psalterium 
iuxta Hebraeos, and frequently gives it the preference, finding it in 
agreement with LXX. So in xxxvi (xxxvii) 14 he prefers rectos corde 
to Jerome’s vectos in via, and in 28 he defends iniusti punientur 
(LXX A dvopor dé éxdiwyxOyoovra) though the words are absent from M.T. 

Dr Bird’s book lies open to some serious criticisms. Probably he 
is over-sensitive to the findings of the Biblical Commission of 1gro. 
Under the spell of this feeling he is constantly defending the correct- 
ness of the headings prefixed to separate psalms, and constantly 
defending Davidic authorship. Only when the heading of Ps. lix (Ix) 
reckons the slaughtered Edomites at 12,000, while 2 Sam. viii 13 
reckons them at 18,000, does the commentator assert independence. 
In this case he remarks, ‘We are not bound to hold that the titles of 
the Psalms are inspired.’ On the other hand, on | 20, 21 (li 18, 19) 
he writes, ‘the last two verses create no difficulty (for the ascription of 
the psalm to David), for it is beyond dispute that these lines were 
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added during the Babylonian Exile. To this opinion the Biblical 
Commission explicitly states that there is no objection.’ On Ps. xv 
(xvi) Dr Bird writes, ‘This Psalm was written by David. This we 
know from the evidence of the title, the authority of SS Peter and 
Paul, the tradition of the Church, and the reply of the Biblical Com- 
mission ’. 

Dr Bird defends at some length the ‘imprecations’ found in the 
Psalms. He can even say (vol. i, p. 63) ‘The Jews understood— 
better than we to-day—that the future of a nation is in its generation 
of children. Children brought up with traditional hatred of Israel 
would one day seek to try their strength against the Jews. Realizing 
this the Psalmist, in vivid Oriental language, would pray for the 
extermination of these future enemies (Ps. cxxxvi = cxxxvii 9). Other- 
wise these children would grow up to become enemies of Yahwé 
(Ps. v rr).’ 

The book is learned and careful, but marked at times by an unneces- 
sary introduction of controversial matter and by a sharpness of tone in 
controversy. Sometimes the English is awkward, as though the writer 
were more familiar with some other tongue. Generally the revision 
of the proofs has been carefully carried out, but the Greek accents 
need correction on page 8, line 9; on page 23, line 4 correct £- 
Sidonians ; on page 156 the note on v. 12 should be looked to; on 
page 197, line 29 give a ‘k’ to the name ‘van Hoonacker’; on page 
240, line 4 read évxawwpod; on page 348, line 2 read ‘ B@ vid’ for 
*B’ and correct the Hebrew in line 7 (from bottom). All these are 
from vol. i. Some others are to be found in vol. ii, e.g. on p. 213, 
line 24 (Hebrew), p. 229, line 14. 


Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, edited by Huco 
GRESSMANN. N.F. iii. (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1926.) 


THE present volume contains a great deal of valuable work. Very 
useful are the A/itteilungen of the Editor, which give information of 
excavations at Ur of the Chaldees and at Bésan (Beth-shan), and useful 
again are the two lengthy notices, also by the Editor, of Wichtige Zeit- 
schriften-Aufsitze. The journals noticed are Dutch, Danish, Italian, 
German, English, American, French. Philological and archaeological 
journals are also passed under review, and the specially Jewish periodicals 
such as the Monatschrift des Judentums. 

R. H. Pfeiffer (Cambridge, Mass.) has an article on Edomitic Wisdom, 
which he represents as having had an important influence on Jewish 
Theology. He accepts and presses upon his readers the ‘ Edomitic 
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character of the book of Job’. ‘The names of the dramatis personae 
are Edomite ... The flora of the book is not that of Palestine: ... 
The wild fauna is that of the steppes east and south of the Dead Sea. 
If [the author] was a Jew, he obliterated from his work every trace of 
the religious practices, doctrines, and ideals peculiar to his nation.’ So 
writes Dr Pfeiffer, and he proceeds to quote Renan, ‘Ces pages pré- 
cieuses nous ont transmis un écho de l’antique sagesse de Théman’. 
The God of the Edomites was, we are told, a force of nature, uncon- 
cerned with human affairs. Against this conception the Jews were 
bound to protest. So Elihu comes forward in the interpolated sections 
to assert the justice of God and his interest in the life of every man. 

Alex. Sperber makes a communication to the effect that the Berlin 
Akademie fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums has commissioned him 
to prepare an edition of the Targum to the Former Prophets. This is 
good news. It is true that Lagarde’s valuable edition of all the 
Prophets from the codex Reuchlin (of a.pD. 1105) is in existence 
(Prophetae Chaldaice, Lipsiae, 1872), but copies of it are rare. We 
have also editions of the Targum on Joshua and Judges in Yemenite 
recension by Franz Praetorius (Berlin, 1899, 1900). But Sperber pro- 
poses to give us Lagarde’s text with an Apparatus constructed with the 
help of other MSS, including no doubt those from Yemen. 

The veteran scholar, Karl Budde, contributes an article (pp. 177-224) 
entitled ‘Das Deuteronomium und die Reform Kénis Josia’. Budde 
stands for the pre-exilic origin of Deuteronomy, and combats the views 
of Kennett and Hélscher and their adherents. He believes that ‘ Ur- 
Deuteronomium’ played a part in the reform of Josiah, and his 
Ur-Deuteronomium contains more than some recent writers would allow. 
In particular he would retain Deut. xvii 14-20 (the section concerning 
the King) as pre-exilic. A post-exilic writer would either like Deutero- 
Isaiah and Ezekiel (in his picture of the future) have let the Kingdom 
fall out altogether, or would have forbidden it as an institution borrowed 
from the heathen. The actual passage, indulgent as it is in tone, pre- 
supposes that the throne still exists and that it is filled by one like 
Josiah, from whom good may be expected. 

Budde passes an interesting judgement on Deuteronomy. It is not 
concerned in the first place with the cultus, but with something different 
—Religion. The view of the Deuteronomic school regarding the 
religion of JEHOVAH is shewn in the (Deuteronomic) discourse of 
Solomon at the dedication of the Temple (1 Kings viii 14 ff, 22 ff). 
Not a word there of sacrificial worship: the newly completed Temple is 
to be just a House of Prayer. Budde agrees further with Oestreicher 
that in the introductory and concluding chapters of Deuteronomy there 
is no trace of the concentration of the cultus in Jerusalem. Even when 
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in xii 14-16 the concentration of the cultus is commanded, the command 
relates only to the concentration. The practice of sacrifice is assumed, 
not commanded. 

In the Editor’s notice of W. F. Albright’s article in the Journal of the 
Society of Oriental Research we are reminded again how uncertain is our 
reading of names in cuneiform documents. Some years ago we were 
assured that the enigmatic names in ver. 1 of that enigmatic chapter, 
Genesis xiv, had been found on tablets brought from the Euphrates 
valley. Later the reading Audurlahamal, i.e. Chedorlaomer, was given 
up, and with it the supposed mention of Zida/ ‘king of nations’. Now 
Albright brings forward again the reading Audurlahamal, and Tudhula 
(= Tidal). Arioch is said to be discovered in the cuneiform name 
Arad-Ekua, Albright proceeds to argue for the ‘historicity’ of 
Gen. xiv. The identification of names deserves further consideration. 


W. Emery Barnes. 


From Babylon to Bethlehem: the Story of the Jews for the last Five Cen- 
turies before Christ, by LAURENCE E. Browne, B.D. (Heffer, 
Cambridge, 1926.) 


Tuis little book is to be translated into Telugu for the use of the 
Indian clergy of the diocese of Dornakal, for whom it is primarily 
intended ; and in the meanwhile it is published in England for the 
general reader. 

Mr Browne’s purpose is to shew ‘the living and organic connexion 
between the Old Testament and the New’, and to help students of the 
New Testament ‘to realize the background of Jewish thought in the days 
preceding the coming of Christ’ (p. viii): and it may be said at once 
that his work serves this general purpose well. 

Mr Browne is a sprightly guide: in fifty pages he carries the reader 
from Cyrus to Ezra, and in another fifty to Herod the Great. Though 
he keeps the beaten track through this period always in sight, he some- 
times prefers to pick his own way over debatable ground ; generally, 
however, without debate, for he travels in haste. Thus Isa. lxiii 6-lxiv 
and Ps. lxxx are, without argument, quoted as having been written in 
Samaria in the time of Haggai and Zechariah; and interpolations of 
various kinds in the sources referred to are frequently assumed. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Mr Browne’s sketch, fresh and vivid as it 
is, does not carry conviction at all points. His view of the attitude of 
Haggai and Zechariah to Samaria, for example, may well be challenged ; 
and it is very doubtful whether he does justice to the Sadducees, whose 
conservatism was certainly not without its creditable side. 
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It is to be hoped, therefore, that the interest of the reader will be 
aroused to such an extent that he will not only consult the sources to 
which reference is made at the end of each chapter, but will probe more 
deeply and widely till he is able to check Mr Browne’s interpretation of 
the evidence on various subsidiary points by conclusions of his own.! 


J. W. Hunkin. 


Platonism: second edition revised, 1926; Zhe Christ of the New 


Testament, 1924: by Paut ELMER More. (Princeton University 
Press.) 


Mr ELMER More is a well-read essayist with a careful expressive 
style, not quite a distinguished style just as his thought is not quite 
first-rate, but it is his own and he has something to say which is worth 
listening to. He has published eight volumes of She/burne Essays, 
a criticism of life and letters, throughout which runs dislike of the 
‘romantic fallacy’ and insistence on the spiritual truth of ‘dualism’. 
‘The central truth of dualism is a recognition of the absolute distinc- 
tion between the two elements of our conscious being, and an admis- 
sion of the impossibility of finding any rationally positive explanation 
of the mutual interaction of these two elements .. . for these super- 
rational facts of consciousness another faculty, the imagination, steps 
in to perform what was impossible to the reason’ (Platonism p. 187). 
This resembles J. A. Stewart’s Introduction to his Myths of Plato. 
But it is not the same. Comparison with Professor Stewart’s delicacy, 
precision, and richness indicate the secondary and narrower quality of 
Mr. More’s work. Stewart finds imagination, and more than imagina- 
tion, induced by the excellent poetic craftsmanship of the myths, and 
traces this imagination to its farthest recesses: Mr More says, ‘ These 
imaginative projections of the facts of moral consciousness are the true 
Platonic ideas’, while (p. 61) he speaks of Plato ‘ cloaking ignorance in 
a myth’. Of the ‘romantic fallacy’ he writes, ‘If I had to designate 
very briefly this underlying principle which gives to historic romance 
a character radically different from the mystery and wonder of classic 
art, I should define it as that expansive conceit of the emotions which 
goes with the illusion of beholding the infinite within the stream of 
nature itself instead of apart from the stream’ (Shelburne Essays viii 
p. xiii). He writes a little too censoriously of those who disagree with 
him—or seem to disagree: Archer-Hind, Spinoza, Aristotle, and all 
neo-Platonists and metaphysicians. For metaphysics is ‘something 
different from philosophy ... reason becomes metaphysical—or eristic 


1 There is a slip on p. 59: the date given should be, not 223 B.c, but 198 B.c. 
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as Plato would have said—the moment it presumptuously disregards 
the dualism of consciousness and attempts by its own naked force to 
build up a theoretic world of abstract unity excluding multiplicity or of 
multiplicity excluding unity’ (P/atonism p. 241). He rather sadly 
allows Plato ‘ his period of metaphysical stress’ (p. 176), but saves him, 
even then; and the long examination of the Parmenides and Sophist 
(summed up p. 278 f) is, on the whole, well done, proving Mr More 
a sounder Platonist in his real meaning than his absoluteness and 
simplification in controversy sometimes allow him to appear. 

Platonism is the first volume of a still unfinished series Zhe Greek 
Tradition from the death of Socrates to the Council of Chalcedon. Intro- 
duction: FPlatonism, vol. i The Religion of Plato, vol. ii Hellenistic 
Philosophies, vol. iii The Christ of the New Testament (volumes iv and 
v in preparation). In the course of this Mr More ‘ would not say there 
has been any such volteface as some of my critics would discover, or 
that there is any real inconsistency to be explained away ; but change 
of position, or emphasis, there unquestionably has been—I should like 
to regard it as growth in wisdom as it certainly is growth of enlarged 
knowledge’. But there has been no rewriting for this new edition of 
the Jntroduction. ‘In the main issues the work stands as it was 
originally conceived. In another place, perhaps in the last volume of 
the series, I may take occasion to deal more personally with the par- 
ticular problem of philosophy and faith which during these years has 
been so much in my mind.’ 

And every one who reads Mr More hopes for that volume. He has 
brooded long on the problem and has matter to bring out. But at 
present his own description of the new edition forbids further discus- 
sion. Only this remark may be added. The new edition appears at 
an opportune hour when minds are dividing on two lines about the 
origin and genius of Christianity. Dr Rawlinson in his Bampton 
Lectures finds in Christianity a religion founded by our Lord and 
developed by St Paul upon and in continuance of Judaism. Dr Inge 
in his Hulsean Lectures recognizes Christianity as the one real religion 
which has been since the world began ; has continued throughout all 
place and time of history ; fulfilling its destiny in the Incarnation of the 
Word and the extending of that Incarnation in the mission of the 
Spirit: the Lord Jesus of St John rather than the Christ of St Paul is 
purely representative of the Galilean Master ; and the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, which have permeated, illuminated, and sustained the 
whole process of history, is what we call in the West (perhaps too pro- 
vincially) the Platonic tradition ; and the future of the Christian faith 
depends upon loyalty to that tradition. Mr More supports Dr Inge. 
He does this in his own way, not so thoroughly a churchman’s way nor 
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a philosopher’s. Yet he too knows that ‘since Virgil wrote, a great 
hope and a great despair have traversed the world’, and believes that 
‘this tradition, Platonic and Christian at the centre, this realization of 
an immaterial life, once felt by the Greek soul and wrought into the 
texture of the Greek language, lies behind all our Western philosophy 
and religion’. It has worn shabby, been renewed, been again per- 
verted, yet it abides ; and there is ‘in the Greek Tradition something 
which we must recover if religion is not to disappear and leave our 
existence dismally impoverished, something without which our wisdom 
may become vanity and our science a bondage’. 


Sallustius, Concerning the Gods and the Universe, edited with Prole- 
gomena and Translation, by ARTHUR Darsy Nock, Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge, sometime Scholar of Trinity. (Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1926.) 


‘THE treatise here edited has come down to us under the name of 
Saloustios (here called Sallustius in accordance with the conventional 
Latinism) with no external evidence for its date or purpose. The 
suggestion that it was written by a friend of the Emperor Julian and in 
the service of his attempt to revive ancient paganism lent it a new 
interest, and in 1912 Professor Gilbert Murray gave it an English dress 
and drew public attention to it in his Four Stages of Greek Religion 
(now reissued in a revised form as Five Stages of Greek Religion). In his 
preface he expressed the view that “an edition of Sallustius is urgently 
needed”. Some years later Professor Praechter said, “A critical 
edition of the tractate is a pressing need”, and again, “In addition 
to a convenient edition it needs a close linguistic and philosophic 
analysis ; only by this can we learn where the writer stands, to what 
form of Neoplatonism he is attached, and in particular what are his 
relations with Iamblichus and Julian”, The present work seeks to 
meet this need. Muccio’s discovery of the manuscript at Milan gives 
a trustworthy basis for the text: the Prolegomena are devoted to its 
exposition and to an attempt to place it in the right historical per- 
spective. It is in truth not the least instructive or attractive document 
of the conflict of beliefs in the fourth century of our era, and the study 
of that conflict is surely of more than antiquarian interest.’ 

Thus Mr. Nock himself describes his book, tersely and completely, 
as he has performed the whole. He prints a Greek text based on 
Ambrosianus B 99 (which Muccio discovered, 1895, but has not edited), 
having himself collated that MS in 1923; an apparatus criticus ; and 
an English version. This is preceded by 123 pages of Prolegomena, 
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introduced by a long list of Abbreviations which represent only a 
moiety of the multitudinous literature quoted (with full scholarly 
references), yet so selected that the list provides a satisfactory biblio- 
graphy. The Prolegomena are in five chapters: I Zhe Jntellectual 
Background ; \ucid, vivid, rich, running out in ‘ Popular diffusion of 
certain ideas—Philosophic propaganda—Platonic epitomes and the 
importance of the tradition’; II Zhe Content of the Treatise ; longest 
and most important ; each section is paraphrased, illustrated from the 
scholarship, philosophy, religion, and commonplaces of the period, all 
this being further elucidated and substantiated by foot-notes of remark- 
able interest ; III Sources and Authorship, which sums up the results 
of this analysis and draws conclusions thus—‘ our author is an adherent 
of Neoplatonism in the form which Iamblichus gave to it. In his 
treatise ideas and language taken thence are combined with traditional 
elements which had become common property . . . Even in his following 
of Julian he shews originality’. But he does follow Julian, and everything 
tends to prove that he is the Sallustius to whom Julian wrote letters, 
used him officially and friendly, called him ‘perfect in rhetoric and not 
unversed in philosophy’, and invited to join in venerating Iamblichus 
the beloved of heaven. IV Style and Form, completes the appeal to 
language made in the last chapter, and will give much pleasure to any 
one who cares for the technique of writing (and its history), vocabulary, 
accent, quantity, literary forms; V Zransmission of the Text; MSS, 
traditional association of the Sallustius treatise with Porphyry and 
Heraclitus in one corpus, editions. The volume is concluded by 
an Appendix of Variants of the Barberini MS, from which the early 
editions were printed, and an excellent Index. 

Indeed all is excellent. ‘The work could not have been better done. 
And Mr Nock is right in considering the interest to be more than 
antiquarian. It attracts the theologian, as almost everything about 
Julian does. Its appearance almost coincides with the publication of 
Mr Norman Baynes’s Historia Augusta, which he claims as friendly 
propaganda for Julian ; and only the other day Mr Baynes read a paper 
to the Society of Roman Studies on ‘ Julian as seen by friend and foe’, 
in which he urged English scholars to work in the too neglected field 
of centuries III and IV, and ended by bidding us turn from the piteous 
wreck of Julian’s ambition to a comparison of Libanius supinely re- 
gretting the old faith with Athanasius buoyantly looking forward to 
a happier age. ‘The Cambridge Press have turned out Mr Nock’s book 
in handsomest style. It is pathetic in the light of Mr Baynes’s 
judgement to read the legend on Julian’s coin which decorates the 
cover, Felicium Temporum Reparatio. 

But Sallustius is not uncheerful. He is no philosopher. He has 
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none of Julian’s mystical enthusiasm, but none of his superstition 
2ither. His is ‘the religion of all sensible men’, and it comes pretty 
near an uninspired Christianity. He had his critical difficulties, the 
myths, as nineteenth-century Christians had theirs, the miracles. But 
Athanasius, like Julian, had the fire of faith in his heart: were these 
two, in the absolute, friends or foes? Mr Nock says of Sallustius, 
‘The sad and noble words with which the book ends express finely 
the Cynic aim which was the goal of Hellenistic philosophy. Such 
should be the fortune of those who had chosen virtue and attained 
her’. Sallustius’ words are truly noble: perhaps not so sad. 


A. NAIRNE. 


Mysticism and the Eastern Church, by NicHoLAS ARSENIEW: translated 
from the German by ARTHUR CHAMBERS. With a preface by 
Professor FRIEDRICH HEILER. Introduction by EVELYN UNDER- 
HILL. (S. C. M. London 1926). 


Mr CHAMBERS’s excellent translation of Arseniew’s Mysticism and 
the Eastern Church gives English readers an opportunity to become 
acquainted with one of the most interesting of the Russian theologians 
now living in Germany. The book is less a history than a confession 
of faith, in the course of which illustrative material from many sources 
has been employed. For Arseniew the essence of Christian mysticism 
lies in a personal realization of the doctrine of the Incarnation expressed 
in the practice of virtue, in the corporate life of the Church, and in 
Eucharistic devotion. ‘For Christian Mysticism the glorification of the 
world is inseparably bound up with the incarnation, crucifixion, and 
resurrection of the Son of God. Indeed it is precisely through His 
death, Passion, and humiliation that the victory over death and the 
glorification of life has been accomplished.’ This ‘glorification of life’ 
is the principal result of mysticism for the life of the mystic, and the 
world in which he lives has been as definitely and certainly trans- 
figured as was the body of Christ on the first Easter. ‘Through His 
death—victory over death ; through His resurrection—eternal life. This 
is not a mere mood of boundless joy, a purely emotional riot of feeling 
blessed by sentiment, sensuous or merely aesthetic, as is so often the 
case with the Sufis, Indian poets, or other Pantheists; it is a faith, 
a firm conviction, having reference to a concrete fact. The seed of 
immortality is already, now, sown in the world, in a world still imperfect, 
still full of sin and death. But potentially, in principle this sin and 
death are already overcome.’ ‘Eternal life has already appeared in the 
midst of the world, in the midst of our lives, and through communion 
with Him life and the world have assumed a new value.’ 
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These passages suffice to shew that Arseniew’s mysticism is not 
a haze in which the outlines of religious truth are obscured but that it 
proceeds directly as a spiritual consequence, from fundamental doctrines 
of orthodox Christian theology. 

It is not surprising in a mystic that his book is unspoiled by theological 
animus. Arseniew appeals freely to other than Christian mystics and, 
what is perhaps more remarkable, his attitude to Western mysticism is 
sympathetic and appreciative. This sympathy and appreciation, in fact, 
offer the fairest ground for criticism. The title of the book is mis- 
leading and the student who seeks in it a clear picture of mysticism in 
the Orthodox and more especially in the Russian Church will be dis- 
appointed, for a large proportion of the illustrative matter is derived 
from familiar Western sources and references to Orthodox authorities 
are largely taken from early Christian and early medieval Greek writers 
and from the liturgies. It is, perhaps, ungracious to ask more of a 
writer who has given so many well-chosen passages from the literature 
of his subject, but the splendid quotation from Chomiakov (pp. 59-60) 
and the occasional references to ‘The Candid Narratives of a Pilgrim 
to his Spiritual Father’ (pp. 53, 67, 117) leave the impression that 
a rich and distinctive Christian mysticism is to be found in Russian 
religious literature, as yet unexplored by most Western theologians, and 
that a fuller account of it would have more than compensated for the 
sacrifice of many quotations from well-known Greek and Western 
European sources. Passages like those on pp. 74 ff., 120 ff., lead one, 
also, to regret that his veneration for antiquity had not left Arseniew 
more opportunity for developing his own thought in his own way. 


R. P. Casey. 


Les Penseurs de [ Islam, by Baron Carra DE Vaux. (Geuthner, 
Paris, 1923-1926.) 


‘JE ne crois pas devoir mettre de conclusion 4 cet ouvrage ; il n’était 
pas destiné 4 soutenir une thése ou une autre, mais seulement a faciliter 
la connaissance des littératures musulmanes et de la pensée orientale ; 
j'aime & croire que son but est atteint.’ This is a modest claim, for no 
one can peruse these three volumes without being instructed, stimulated, 
and entertained, or without recognizing the author’s breadth of know- 
ledge and experience, his versatility, and the skill with which he has 
selected and arranged the materials suitable for his purpose in such 
a way as to present in 1,200 small pages a fairly complete view of the 
political, religious, and intellectual history of the Islamic world from 
the beginning of the seventh to the end of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century a.p. The scope of the work may be indicated by 
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a few chapter-headings: Persia and Arabia before Islam; Life of 
Mohammed ; The Arab Conquest ; The Umayyad Caliphs ; Tradition ; 
Jurisprudence ; Scholasticism ; Theology ; Mysticism; The Sceptics ; 
The Persian Poets; Music; Shi‘ism (including the Ismé‘flis and 
Druzes) ; the Babis ; Modern Turkey ; Modern Egypt ; Modern India ; 
Modern Persia and Tartary. The exposition never becomes dull, as 
the author has wisely relieved it with numerous quotations both from 
Oriental and European writers; that it sometimes recalls the methods 
of the kinematograph is perhaps inevitable; nor can we, in the circum- 
stances, profess much surprise at the prominence given throughout to 
French sources of information; though it detracts from the general 
usefulness of the work and may be held partly responsible for a certain 
one-sidedness in dealing with some fundamental questions. Examples 
of this occur in the chapters on Mohammed and the Qur’dn. Here 
the author has let his logic run away with him, and the results are 
astonishing. The fact that the Prophet’s enemies and battles are 
seldom mentioned by name in the Qur'an leads to a contrast with the 
proclamations of Napoleon and to the statement that Mohammed seems 
never to have fought in person or acted as a military commander. The 
Quran, it is true, has hitherto been supposed to contain the names of 
two celebrated battles—Badr and Hunayn; but according to Baron 
Carra de Vaux, pe (iii 119) may be rendered by ‘promptement’, 
while pola (ix 25) admits of emendation. His theory that the 
Qurén was derived from an older Arabic book, ‘no doubt akin to 
the Bible or the Gospel’, rests on arguments equally ingenious and 
unconvincing to students of the language of the Prophet. Fortunately, 
these early chapters are not typical. In philosophy and scholastic 
theology the author is quite at home, and he gives an excellent account 
of the Mohammedan sciences in connexion with the famous writers by 
whom they were developed and expounded. Since a work of this 
description should be judged as a whole, I do not wish to lay stress on 
matters of detail. Specialists, however, will find a good deal to criticize. 
One would expect a Persian scholar to perceive the futility of founding 
an estimate of Omar Khayyam’s character on the collection of poems 
attributed to him. The opinion, which I have frequently expressed, 
that the mystical quatrains passing under his name are spurious, is now 
confirmed by Professor Christensen’s examination and comparison of 
the most ancient MSS, whereby the entire number of presumably 
authentic quatrains is reduced to about a hundred. To conclude with 
a small point of particular interest to myself, the Mathnawi of Jalal- 
u’ddin Rtimf originally comprised six books (not seven) and about 
26,000 verses (not 47,000). 


R. A. NICHOLSON. 
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PATRISTICA. 


Die Apostolischen Viter: neubearbeitung der Funkschen Ausgabe von 
Karu Bin_MEYER. Erster Teil: Didache, Barnabas, Klemens I 
und II, Ignatius, Polykarp, Papias, Quadratus, Diognetbrief. 
(Tiibingen, Mohr, 1924.) Pp. 1+ 163. 

THE smaller Funk edition of the Apostolic Fathers has held 

a worthy place of its own, but the discoveries in this realm have been 

so numerous of recent years that a new edition had become 

a necessity. Even after the major part of Bihlmeyer’s volume had 

been printed, Horner’s edition of a new Coptic fragment of the Didache 

was published in this JourNnaL (vol. xxv [1923-1924] pp. 225-231), 

and some notes on the edition from the pen of Dr Karl Schmidt of 

Berlin appear in the preface to the present volume. But Bihlmeyer’s 

work has benefited not merely by fresh discoveries, the results of which 

are incorporated in it: the relevant literature of the intervening period 
is passed under review, the format of the edition has been enlarged 
and improved, and an adequate critical apparatus has now for the first 
time been provided throughout. The edition may therefore be heartily 

recommended to all students of the Apostolic Fathers. On page xi 

for ‘G. A. Winer’ read ‘G. B. Winer’; on p. 9, 1. 14 add a reference 

to r Tim. iii 3 ; p. 80, l. 5 (= 2 Clem. 18) ravf dyaprwdds would seem 
to be better than zav@apyaprwdds, in spite of the ravOaydpryros of the 

Didache and Barnabas. 


Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliani De Oratione: edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by R. WaTERVILLE Muncey, M.A. (London: 
Robert Scott, 1926.) Pp. Ixvi+94. 


It was a happy idea to issue a separate edition of Tertullian’s De 
Oratione with introduction and notes, but unfortunately the result 
reflects credit on the manufacturers of the type, the paper, and the 
cloth case rather than on the editor. Mr Muncey has in fact under- 
taken a task far beyond his powers. In the preface he borrows an 
expression of opinion by another writer that Tertullian is ‘the most 
difficult of all Latin prose writers’, and yet displays an equipment 
in Latin that would barely suffice for the editing of the easiest. The 
book swarms with errors, due to ignorance or carelessness or both 
combined. One or two samples of these will suffice for our purpose, 
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though it would be possible to cover pages with them. Satan is the 
‘praesides et artifex’ of temptation (p. xviii), praesides being of 
course the nominative singular of praesidem : virus is rendered ‘ praise’ 
instead of ‘power’ (p. xxiii). On page xxvii, part i of the Vienna 
Tertullian is dated 1880, elsewhere rightly 1890; on the same page 
‘Gorzia’ is said to be ‘near Milan’, pure guesswork, as Gorze was, 
and is, near Metz; on page xxix the Codex Agobardinus is assigned to 
‘the sixteenth century’, and in the next sentence we are told that 
‘it was once in the possession of Agobard, Bishop of Lyons (0d. 840)’. 
On page xxxvi sfe/unca is said to be borrowed from the Greek: the 
termination forbids this view, but if the editor had looked into the 
matter, he might have discovered that the Greek omjAauv was as 
a matter of fact borrowed as speHa)eum: such points ought to be 
left to those that know something about them (compare the cases of 
‘anacoluthon’ and ‘ syncope’ on p. xli). On page xlv ‘ Deuteronomy’ 
appears where ‘ Daniel’ alone can be meant. The writer’s Greek is no 
better than his Latin : on page li he quotes the well-known reading of 
St Luke’s Gospel in Dr Hoskier’s MS ‘ éAérw (sic) 1d wvedpd cov 7d 
dywv ép Hpas xal xabapodtw hyas yevnOyrw’. The photograph in 
Hoskier’s edition of the MS clearly shows a punctuation mark after the 
second jas, and that yevnOjrw begins the next petition: what are we 
to conclude from an error like this? On page Ixii ‘ raderi’ is printed 
for ‘ videri’. And so on. 

What is perhaps a more serious matter must also be referred to. 
The editor has repeatedly taken the ipsissima verba of a translation of 
the De Oratione published by the S.P.C.K. in 1919, without the 
slightest acknowledgement. I count between twenty and thirty pas- 
sages where the introduction, translation, or notes in the book have 
been exploited in this way (one glaring case of ignorant misunder- 
standing included, p. 54). In one place only (p. 68) is the translation 
mentioned, where the editor, perhaps rightly, disagrees with it. It 
should also be mentioned that the text and apparatus of Mr Muncey’s 
book are taken from the Vienna edition, but it is not stated whether 
permission to use these was granted or not. Even if it was, let the 
editor take a lesson from Dr Gibb and Mr Montgomery (preface to 
The Confessions of Augustine, Cambridge, 1908): ‘The text of this 
edition is, with a few variations, that of the Vienna Academy of 
Sciences. ... For the kind permission of the Academy to use this 
text... the editors tender their grateful thanks’. The apparatus of 
Reifferscheid and Wissowa has been reduced, mainly by the omission 
of emendations from various scholars of repute. Its statements also 
have sometimes been misrepresented (e. g. p. 3, 1. 10; p. 3, ll. 11-13; 


p. 11, ll. 2-3). 
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The Text of the De Virginitate of Athanasius, by Kirsopp Lake and 
Ropert P. Casey. (Harvard Theological Review, vol. xix {1926} 
PP- 173-190.) . 

THE articles in the early volumes of this JouRNAL by Bishop Wallis 
and Dr Lake laid the foundation of modern study of the manuscripts 
of Athanasius, and the standard text of the De Virginitate by Von der 
Goltz appeared in 1905 (Zexte und Untersuchungen, Bd. xxix). In 
1925 Drs Lake and Casey visited Patmos and Athos, and made 
a profitable examination of MS P (saec. xi) at Patmos, which, being 
more extended than that made by Von der Goltz’s agent, has enabled 
them to arrive at more exact conclusions as to its structure, and at the 
same time to correct some errors in Von der Goltz’s text. Their 
investigation of the three Vatopedi MSS (Vatopedi 5 [saec. xiv], 
7 [saec. xiii], and 605 [saec. xiv]) has further clarified the problem 


of the interrelation between the various twenty-one-treatise MSS of 
Athanasius. ; 


The Confessions of Augustine: edited by J.Giss and W. MonTGoMERY. 
[Second edition.] (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1927.) 


THE first edition of this text of Augustine’s Confessions with commentary 
was published in 1908, and was duly noticed in this JouRNAL (vol. xi 
[1909-1910] pp. 150-152). It is a pleasure to welcome the second 
edition. Dr Gibb died in April 1915, and in consequence Mr Mont- 
gomery has had to see this second edition through the press alone. 
Whether this fact accounts for the fewness of the changes that have 
been made in the new edition, I do not know. ‘There has been very 
little alteration in the notes (see especially p. 216 b), though the section 
on Manicheism in the introduction has been rewritten in view of 
Dr Burkitt’s Religion of the Manichees, and the note on the text has 
been improved and brought up to date. It is still true that the 
edition is ‘weak on the language side’ (vol. xi p. 150), and the strange 
thing is that the errors of 1908 are repeated in 1927. At the foot of 
page lx, add the page, namely 89. Some additions have been made to 
the bibliography, but not enough; works by Capelle, Holl, C. H. 
Milne, Monceaux, Rottmanner, Wundt, and Zepf, for example, de- 
served mention. On p. lxxi ‘Urba’ should be ‘Vrba’: on p. Ixxii 
Dr Lowe’s date for the Sessorianus, namely the second half of the 
sixth century, might have been mentioned (A/isce/lanea LEhrle iv 
[Roma, 1924] p. 54): John Price’s emendation of sentiebat cohercere 
(p. 41, l. 16) to censebat coerceri is worth recalling: on ii 4 § 9, see 
Harnack-Ehrung (Leipzig, 1921) pp. 183 ff: on p. 205, 1. 5 Vaccari’s 
treatment of the passage in Didascaleion for 1924 fasc. 2, should have 
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been mentioned (cf. Rev. d’ Hist. Ecclés. xxvi [1925] p. 388): on 
p. 230, l. 1 see ZVTW xxv (1926) 265-270. Probably E. Wald- 
schmidt and W. Lentz, Die Stellung Iesu im Manichéismus (Abh. 
preuss. Akad., 1926) appeared too late to be used in the introduction. 
Without seeking in any way to detract from the real merits and useful- 
ness of this edition, I have to express the opinion that there is room 
for two further pieces of work, first an exhaustive examination of the 
MSS, because we have not yet got a solid enough basis for the text, 
and second a predominantly linguistic commentary. 


S. Aureli Augustini Hipponiensis episcopi De Catechizandis Rudibus 
liber unus : translated with an Introduction and Commentary... 
by JosEPH PATRICK CHRISTOPHER. (The Catholic Education Press, 
Brookland, D.C., U.S.A.). (Blackwell, Oxford.) Pp. xxii+ 367. 


For an adequate explanatory edition of a work of any of the ancient 
Fathers three qualifications are requisite, a classical training, a training 
in late Latin or Greek, and a certain knowledge of theology. When 
a classical scholar without training in the later stages of one or other of the 
classical languages essays such a task, we get such a result as Fausset’s 
edition of the De Catechizandis Rudibus. An edition or translation of 
any of these works by a mere theologian is bound to be full of in- 
accuracies. There is this measure of excuse for the defects of editions 
of the Fathers in general, that there exists no institution in this country 
where a person can receive just the right kind of training in the later 
stages of the Greek and Latin languages for his purpose: a man has 
to train himself, and the training needed is long and severe, demanding 
access to a large and well-selected library such as is rarely to be seen. 

I have ventured to preface these remarks in order to call attention 
to the fact that here at last we have a really satisfactory edition of 
a Latin Christian classic, sofam teretem atque rotundam. Dr Christopher 
is a man who has really taken his task seriously, as it ought to be 
taken. He is as far as possible removed from the notion that patristic 
editing is a game that any classical scholar can play. He has treated 
his text with the greatest care and thought, and has read widely in the 
subject to illustrate it. His references to classical literature reveal the 
debt to it under which Augustine labours, to a degree that I have not 
seen equalled before, except in Dr Angus’s study of the first half of 
the City of God. His translation is easily the best English translation 
of the treatise in existence, his bibliography is the fullest Augustinian 
bibliography I know, and his indexes are luxurious in their copiousness. 
In my opinion he has set a standard for explanatory editions of the 
Latin Fathers with English notes. 
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There is one thing he has not done, but I venture to think that the 
book loses little or nothing by the fact. I mean that he has collated 
no manuscripts, but has instead adopted the Benedictine text. I write 
as the author of an unpublished commentary on this same book, and as 
one who has made a copy of nearly the whole of a twelfth-century MS 
of the work in the British Museum. The result of a repeated study of 
this work of Augustine’s suggests that the Benedictines have done 
everything or nearly everything that can be done for the text, that in 
fact it is in a very good state. Nor could one expect the author of 
a doctor’s dissertation (for that is what the present work in origin is), 
living in Washington, to collate or procure photographs of MSS in 
Europe, when his primary object was to write an explanatory corh- 
mentary. Manuscripts of the treatise are as a matter of fact rather 
difficult to find. I know of three only, and none of them is older than 
the British Museum MS. The catalogues of manuscripts record that 
many contain ‘ Augustini opuscula’: to get at the detailed contents of 
these involves irksome correspondence with librarians, who may be too 
much occupied to give full help in such investigations. 

I append one or two notes on the book. The number of Codex 
Urbinas (p. xiii) is not given: on p. xx read ‘H. W. Garrod ’ for 
‘H. E. Garrod’, and ‘ Fabi’ for ‘ Fabii’: on p. xxi read ‘ Homilies on’ 
instead of ‘ Homilies of’: p. 6 n. 12 for ‘ Tisseront ’ read ‘ Tixeront’: 
p. 124, ‘Porphyrio’ a mistake for ‘Porphyry’ (?): p. 129, for ‘ 305’ 
read ‘395°: p. 148, ‘and Epistles’ should be struck out ; xaryyryxev 
should also be read for xardvrnoev, and Moulton’s (correct) interpreta- 
tion of the Greek of 1 Cor. x 11 might have been mentioned: p. 164, 
1. 8 put ‘ Aug.’ within square brackets: p. 200, |. 9 after ‘14’ add 
‘318’: p. 233, for ‘ pasurus’ read ‘ passurus ’. 


A. SOUTER. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April 1927 (Vol. ciii, No. 207: 
S.P.C.K.). P. UsHEeR Some tendencies of Eastern Theology—M. Scott 
A plea for the revision of the Massoretic text—L. PHILuips Moral 
Theology—J. H. Bersitz Dr Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures—THE 
Epitor The pious Englishman 1600-1800—A. BANNISTER The origin 
and growth of the Cathedral system—R. O. Hatt China questions the 
world call—W. J. FERRarR God and personality—BisHop oF GLOUCESTER 
Religious education—Reviews—Short Notices. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, January 1927 (Vol. xx, No. 1: 
Harvard University Press). H. A. SANDERS A papyrus fragment of 
Acts in the Michigan Collection—W. J. Witson The career of the 
prophet Hermas—M. GocuEL Recent French discussions of Christianity : 
the series ‘ Christianisme’. ; 

April 1927 (Vol. xx, No. 2). C. Bonner A new fragment of the 
Shepherd of Hermas (Michigan Papyrus 44—~H)—E. Buonatuti Mani- 
chaeism and Augustine’s idea of massa perditionis—M. L. W. LAIsTNER 
A ninth-century commentator on the Gospel according to Matthew. 

The Princeton Theological Review, April 1927 (Vol. xxv, No. 2: 
Princeton University Press). R.D. WiLson On the Hebrew of Daniel— 
C. Bouma Hegelianism and Theism—J.O. Boyp The Davidic Dynasty— 
S. W. Beacu The present status and outlook of Protestantism in Europe— 
O. T. ALuis The blessing of Abraham—Reviews. 


(3) BELGIAN. 

Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, April 1927 (Vol. xxiii, No. 2: Louvain, 
40 rue de Namur). J. Leson Une ancienne opinion sur la condition 
du corps du Christ dans la mort II (iz)—E. Toxac L’édition critique 
de la Vulgate—Fr. CaLttary Lambert li Beges et les Beguines— 
Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 
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(4) GERMAN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cvii, Nos. 3 and 4: H. Laupp, 
Tiibingen). LANDERSDORFER Das Problem der Priestersalbung im 
Gesetze—GEISELMANN Christus und die Kirche nach Thomas von 
Aquin—Gspann Das Wie der Vergéttlichung des Menschen—RUTHER 
Die Leiblichkeit Christi nach Clemens von Alexandrien—ScCHLEUSSNER 
Zur Entstehung der Lauretanischen Litanei—BAUMGARTEN Zu den 
geistlichen Schriften des Dominikaners fray Luis de Granada— 
Besprechungen. 

Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (N. F. viii, Vol. xlv, No. 4: L. Klotz, 
Gotha). C. Scumipt Studien zu den alten Petrusakten—V. SCHULTZE 
Qui et filius diceris et pater inveniris—H. Kocu Cyprian in den Quae- 
stiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti und beim Ambrosiaster—O. CLEMEN 
Wolfgang Stein aus Zwickau—W. Reunic Balthasar Bekker, der Be- 
kampfer des Teufel- und Hexenglaubens—Literarische Berichte und 
Anzeigen. 

Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der 
alteren Kirche (Vol. xxvi, No. 1: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). E. FascHER 
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